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THE  CLOSING  OF 

THE  IRISH  PARLIAMENT 


PoYNiNGS’  Law 

The  first  step  towards  the  closing  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  was  taken  in  the  year  1494.  A mea- 
sure, known  as  Poynings’  Law,  was  then  enacted, 
whereby  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  was  forbidden 
to  assemble  until  the  Lord  Deputy  and  his  Council 
had  first  informed  the  King  of  the  Acts  which  were 
proposed  for  adoption,  and  had  received  for  those 
Acts  the  approval  of  his  Majesty  and  his  English 
Council,  together  with  a licence,  under  the  great 
seal  of  England,  for  the  summoning  of  Parliament. 

Poynings’  Law  was  called  forth  by  a daring  in- 
surrection on  the  part  of  the  Irish  Deputy  (the 
Earl  of  Kildare)  and  his  Parliament,  by  whom  an 
impostor  named  Lambert  Simnel  was  crowned  as 
King  Edward  VL,  at  the  Cathedral  of  Christ 
Church,  Dublin.  Simnel  pretended  to  be  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  who  was  head  5f  the  House  of  York, 
and  a candidate  for  the  Crown,  in  opposition  to  the 
reigning  monarch,  Henry  VII.  But  the  real  Earl 
of  Warwick  was  a prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
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and  only  a few  months  elapsed  before  the  kingship 
of  Simnel  came  to  a humiliating  end.  King  Henry 
despatched  into  Ireland  Sir  Edward  Poynings  as 
Deputy  Governor,  with  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  as 
his  Chancellor,  and  a company  of  able  lawyers  to 
fill  the  minor  offices  in  the  Irish  Administration. 
Poynings  fulfilled  the  task  of  curbing  the  Irish 
nobles  and  Parliament  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
King,  and  returned  to  London  amid  public  ap- 
plause, leaving  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  as  Lord 
Deputy  in  his  stead.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  was 
Henry,  Duke  of  York,  (afterwards  Henry  VII L),  who 
was  appointed  to  the  office  at  the  age  of  four  years. 

Poynings’  Law  was  intended  only  to  restrain  the 
nobles  and  the  dwellers  within  the  Pale,  which 
embraced  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Louth,  Meath,  and 
Kildare.  The  Irish  outside  the  Pale,  also,  were  in  a 
state  of  insurrection,  but  for  the  correction  of  these 
King  Henry  invoked  the  aid  of  Pope  Alexander  VL, 
who  appointed  a commission  composed  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  the  Bishops  of  London, 
Durham,  and  Bath  and  Wells,  to  consult  with  the 
Irish  Bishops,  and  to  administer  the  censures  of  the 
Church  on  any  who  persisted  in  rebelUon. 


The  Abolition  of  the  “Second  Estate” 

The  next  step  in  the  reduction  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  was  the  abolition  of  the  Second  Estate 
of  the  Realm  by  King  Henry  VIII.  in  the  year  1536. 
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The  common  notion  is  that  the  “Three  Estates 
of  the  Realm”  are  the  King,  the  Lords,  and  the 
Commons.  But  the  original,  and  true,  meaning  of 
the  phrase  is — the  Lords,  the  Clergy,  and  the  Com- 
mons.^ The  Clergy  were  represented  in  Parliament 
by  their  Proctors,  who  claimed  the  right  to  vote 
as  a separate  body  on  every  measure  previous  to  its 
final  adoption.  In  this  respect  they  continued  as 
a sleeping  partner  in  the  legislative  concern,  until 
King  Henry  VIII.  called  upon  Parliament  to  sanc- 
tion the  confiscation  of  the  monasteries.  The 
Proctors  then  awoke  from  their  slumber,  and  re- 
jected the  confiscating  measure,  whereon  a special 
Act  (28  Hen.  VIII.  c.‘i2)  was  passed  depriving  them 
of  their  power.  Practically  this  alteration  in  the 
constitution  of  Parliament  had  very  little  effect, 
inasmuch  as  the  Clergy  always  sanctioned,  either 
actively  or  by  silent  consent,  the  proposals  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons.  An  instance  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny,  passed  in  the 
year  1367,  which  excluded  Irishmen  from  offices 
in  the  Irish  Cathedrals,  and  inflicted  many  other 
hardships  of  a like  kind ; but,  although  the  statute 
was  enforced  down  to  the  eve  of  the  Reformation, 
there  was  no  protest  made  against  it  by  the  Second 
Estate.  Their  power  was  neutralized  by  that  of 
the  Bishops  (who  enforced  the  statute  under  the 
penalty  of  an  Anathema),  the  Lords,  the  King,  and 
the  Pope. 

^ Hearn’s  “Government  of  England,”  p.  433. 
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Heads  of  Bills 

By  the  time  of  King  Charles  I.  (1625-1649)  the 
Irish  Parliament  had  regained  the  power  of  intro- 
ducing, and  considering,  “ Heads  of  a Bill,”  pre- 
vious to  the  sanction  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  his 
Council  having  been  obtained.  When  the  Heads 
were  agreed  upon,  and  sanctioned,  they  were 
transmitted  to  England  for  completion.  A Bill 
returned  by  the  English  Council  might  be  adopted, 
or  rejected,  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  but  could  not 
be  amended.  This  continued  to  be  the  practice 
until  the  Declaration  of  the  Independence  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  in  1782. 

A Declaration  by  King  George  I. 

An  English  Act  passed  in  the  reign  of  King 
George  1.  (1719)  declared  that  the  King,  with  the 
assent  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Great  Britain, 
“ had,  and,  of  right,  ought  to  have,  fuU  power  and 
“ authority  to  make  laws  of  sufficient  force  and  vali- 
“ dity  to  bind  the  kingdom  and  people  of  Ireland.” 

This  statute  was  only  a declaration  as  to  the 
relative  positions  of  the  two  Parliaments,  and  had 
no  effect  on  the  procedure  adopted  in  either;  but 
it  indicated  the  attitude  which  the  British  House 
was  prepared  to  assume  should  the  occasion 
arise ; and  it  was  a source  of  much  irritation  in 
Ireland. 
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Molyneux  and  Swift 

Mr.  William  Molyneux,  member  for  the  Dublin 
University,  had  protested,  in  the  year  1698,  against 
English  legislation  for  Ireland ; and  his  protest  was 
renewed,  shortly  after  the  passing  of  King  George’s 
Act,  by  Dean  Swift,  of  St.  Patrick’s,  Dublin,  who 
said : “I  have  looked  over  all  the  English  and  Irish 
“ statutes  without  finding  any  law  which  maketh 
“ Ireland  depend  upon  England,  any  more  than 
“ England  does  upon  Ireland.  We  have,  indeed, 
“ obliged  ourselves  to  have  the  same  king  with 
“ them ; and,  consequently,  they  are  obliged  to 
“have  the  same  king  with  us.” 

The  Irish  Declaration  of  Independence 

In  the  year  1780  the  American  War  was  in  pro- 
gress, and  the  defence  of  Ireland  was  committed  to 
the  Irish  Volunteers,  amongst  whom  the  spirit  of 
Molyneux  and  Swift  largely  prevailed.  In  Parlia- 
ment also,  and  in  Dublin  City  and  Corporation,  as 
well  as  throughout  the  country  generally,  the  same 
ideas  were  popular.  It  was  under  these  conditions 
that  Mr.  Grattan  moved  his  resolutions  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  on  the  19th  and  26th 
April  1780,  that ; — 

“ The  King,  with  the  consent  of  the  Lords  and 
“ Commons  of  Ireland,  are  alone  competent  to  enact 
“ laws  to  bind  this  kingdom.” 
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“ Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  indissolubly 
“united,  but  only  under  the  tie  of  a common 
“ sovereign.” 

These  resolutions  were  not  carried,  in  consequence 
of  an  appeal  to  Irish  generosity  not  to  bear  too 
heavily  on  England  in  her  distress. 

The  declaration  of  Independence  was  not  aban- 
doned, but  merely  postponed.  On  the  15th  Feb- 
ruary 1782  the  representatives  of  143  corps  of 
volunteers  of  Ulster,  at  a meeting  held  at  Dun- 
ganon,  with  Colonel  William  Irvine  as  president, 
unanimously  adopted  the  following  amongst  other 
resolutions ; — 

“ That  a claim  of  any  body  of  men,  other  than 
“ the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland,  to 
“ make  laws  to  bind  this  kingdom,  is  unconstitu- 
“ tional,  illegal,  and  a grievance.” 

“ That,  as  men  and  as  Irishmen,  as  Christians 
“ and  as  Protestants,  we  rejoice  in  the  relaxation  of 
“the  penal  law  against  our  Roman  Catholic  feUow- 
“ subjects,  and  that  we  conceive  the  measure  to  be 
“ fraught  with  the  happiest  consequences  to  the 
“ union  and  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland.” 

The  Volunteers  of  the  other  Provinces  were 
equally  emphatic  in  their  declarations  for  a free 
Parliament. 

In  the  same  year  (1782),  the  Irish  demands  were 
fuUy  granted.  Poynings’  Law,  and  the  Act  of 
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George  I.,  were  repealed;  and  it  was  declared,  that 
the  right  claimed  by  the  people  of  Ireland  to  be 
bound  only  by  laws  made  by  the  King  and  the 
Parliament  of  their  own  kingdom,  was  established.^ 

It  was  still  necessary  that  the  King’s  assent  to 
Irish  statutes  should  be  given  under  the  great 
seal  of  England,  which  could  be  used  only  by  the 
authority  of  the  Enghsh  Council.  This  restraint, 
which  was  of  a formal  nature,  was  the  only  one 
that  remained. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1782  was  the 
Duke  of  Portland — a nobleman  who  was  destined 
further  still  to  influence  Irish  history. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Irish  Parliament 
was  guilty  of  ingratitude  in  pressing  her  demands 
for  legislative  independence  at  a time  when  Eng- 
land was  involved  in  a great  struggle  with  America ; 
yet  it  is  but  fair  to  remember,  that  the  restrictions 
placed  by  England  upon  Irish  commerce — which 
restrictions  were  of  a most  oppressive  kind — were 
imposed  at  a time  when  Ireland  was  too  weak  to 
resist  them,  and  were  removed  only  when  England 
was  too  weak  to  maintain  them. 

The  Regency  Question 

According  to  the  new  arrangement  the  Parliament 
of  Ireland  had  power  to  adopt  both  a commercial 
and  foreign  policy  different  from  that  of  England. 

1 21  & 22  Geo.  III.  ch.  47  (Irish) ; 22  Geo.  III.  ch.  51  (English)  ; 
23  Geo.  III.  ch.  28  (English). 
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Controversies  might  also  arise  in  which  principles 
affecting  the  constitutions  of  both  countries  would 
be  called  in  question.  An  instance  of  this  occurred 
in  the  year  1789.  King  George  III.  became  men- 
tally disabled  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  ap- 
pointed Regent  in  his  stead.  According  to  the 
English  theory  the  Prince  attained  to  the  Regency 
by  the  will  of  Parliament,  and  upon  such  terms 
as  it  might  define ; but  the  Irish  legislature  held 
that  he  became  Regent  by  right,  and  in  virtue  of 
his  position  as  heir  to  the  throne.  The  King  re- 
covered after  a short  illness,  and  the  controversy 
ceased,  “ but,”  writes  Lord  Chancellor  Ball,  “ if  it 
“ had  been  otherwise  the  Prince  would  have  been, 
“ in  England,  a Regent  with  limited  powers — in 
“ Ireland,  a King  in  aU  but  name.” 

Was  the  Arrangement  of  1782  intended 
TO  BE  Final  ? 

It  has  been  frequently  said  that  the  arrangement 
of  1782  was  not  intended  to  be  final.  Yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  declared  on  both 
sides,  with  a clearness  which  could  not  be  surpassed, 
to  be  permanent  and  binding.  It  does  not  require 
to  be  shown  here  that  the  Irish  Parliament  and 
people  regarded  the  compact  as  unalterably  fixed. 
There  is  ample  evidence  that,  on  the  other  side, 
it  was  viewed  in  the  same  light.  The  words  of 
the  settlement  are : “ His  Majesty  recommends  it 
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“ (Parliament)  to  take  into  consideration  the 
“ jealousies  and  discontents  prevailing  in  Ireland, 
“ in  order  to  come  to  such  a final  adjustment  as 
“ may  give  mutual  satisfaction  to  both  kingdoms.” 
The  King,  in  his  answer  to  the  Address  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  of  i6th  April  1782,  said  : “ His 
“ Majesty  has  recommended  the  subject  to  his 
“ Parliaments  of  both  kingdoms,  trusting  that  their 
“ wisdom  will  recommend  such  measures  as  may 
“ terminate  in  a final  adjustment''  The  Duke  of 
Portland,  on  the  27th  May,  said ; “ The  British 
“ legislature  has  concurred  in  a resolution  to 
“ remove  the  causes  of  your  discontents  and 
“ jealousies ; the  intention  of  the  King,  and 
“ willingness  of  the  British  Parliament,  come  un- 
“ accompanied  by  any  stipulation  or  condition  what- 
“ ever."  The  Commons,  in  their  address  to  his 
Excellency  on  the  same  day,  said : “ We  rejoice 
“ that  the  name  of  Portland  will  be  handed  down 
“ as  blended  with  a full  and  perfect  establishment 
“of  the  constitution  of  Ireland.”  At  the  close  of 
the  session  the  Duke  of  Portland  said  ; “ Convince 
“ the  people  of  your  several  counties  that  the  two 
“ kingdoms  are  now  inseparably  one,  indissolubly 
‘ ‘ connected  in  unity  of  constitution  and  unity  of 
“ interest ; that  every  just  cause  of  jealousy  is 
“ removed  ; that  the  two  nations  have  pledged  their 
faith,  and  their  best  security  will  be  an  adherence 
“ to  that  compact^' 

In  the  following  year  the  British  Parliament 
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passed  the  “Act  of  Renunciation,”  declaring  that 
Ireland’s  right  to  be  bound  only  by  laws  made 
by  the  King  and  the  Irish  Parliament  was  “ estab- 
“lished  and  ascertained  for  ever,  and  shall  at  no 
“ time  hereafter  be  questioned  or  questionable.” 

Plans  for  a Union 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  last  stage  in  the  closing  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  was  reached,  and  we  shall  follow  the 
guidance,  chiefly,  of  letters  and  declarations  bearing 
on  the  subject,  taking  them,  as  a general  rule,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  date.  This  order  is  not  wholly 
free  from  inconvenience,  yet  it  will  probably  leave 
on  the  reader’s  mind  a more  correct  impression  of  the 
events  than  any  other  order  that  might  be  adopted. 

At  least  eight  years  before  the  closing  of  the 
Parliament,  that  is  before  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  Union,  a design  existed  in  the  minds  of  certain 
statesmen  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  end. 
The  following  letter  is  proof  of  this  : — 

Earl  of  Westmorland  to  Mr.  Dundas. 

^'December  12,  1792. 

“ If  the  Protestants  are  alienated  the  connection 
“ between  the  two  countries  is,  in  my  opinion,  at 
“ an  end.  If  concession  [to  the  Roman  Catholics] 
“ is  found  advisable,  and  we  can  manage  the 
“ business  in  a manner  not  to  alienate  the  Pro- 
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“ testants,  it  will  not  be  so  dangerous,  though  it 
“ wiU  certainly  be  hazardous  ; and  at  least  every 
“ step  of  conciliating  the  two  descriptions  of  people 
“ that  inhabit  Ireland  diminishes  the  probability  of 
“ the  object  to  be  wished — A Union  with  England.” 

The  writer  of  this  letter  was  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  Mr.  Dundas  was  the  English  Home 
Secretary,  under  whose  jurisdiction  Ireland  was 
then  placed.  The  writer’s  object  was  to  warn 
Mr.  Pitt,  the  Prime  Minister,  against  the  danger 
of  making  concessions  to  Roman  Catholics,  lest 
the  result  might  be  a united  Ireland.  A month 
previously,  in  a letter  marked  “ secret,”  he  said 
to  the  same  correspondent : “If  the  Protestants, 
“ after  being  forced  into  submission,  should,  con- 
“ trary  to  their  expectations,  find  themselves  secure 
“ in  their  possessions,  without  British  protection, 
“ they  will  run  into  the  present  state,  making 
“ mania  abroad  in  the  world.”  In  that  year 
(1792)  a Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Irish  Parliament,  which  was  wholly 
Protestant,  by  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  in  a speech 
which  set  forth  the  hardships  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic position  with  great  clearness.  In  the  following 
year  all  disabilities  were  removed  from  Roman 
Catholics,  except  exclusion  from  Parliament  and 
about  thirty  civil  offices.  The  letters  just  quoted 
referred  to  these  measures. 

The  Government  of  that  period  has  been  fre- 
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quently  charged  with  promoting  discord  between 
“ the  two  descriptions  of  people  that  inhabit  Ire- 
“ land”;  and,  that  discord  was  used  as  an  argument 
in  favour  of  the  Union.  It  would  appear  from  the 
statements  here  quoted  that  the  charge  was  not 
wholly  groundless. 

Mr.  Grattan’s  Desire  for  Unity  in  Ireland 

On  the  other  hand,  the  aim  of  Mr.  Grattan  and 
his  party  was  to  cement  a union  between  the 
members  of  the  different  creeds  in  Ireland.  There 
are  many  evidences  in  proof  of  this.  One  is  the 
petition  from  Roman  Catholic  laymen,  which 
Mr.  Grattan  presented  to  the  Irish  Parliament  in 
1795,  against  the  sectarian  character  of  the  newly 
established  college  at  Maynooth,  from  which  Pro- 
testants were  expressly  shut  out.  The  petition 
said  of  this  exclusion,  that  “ It  appears  to  the 
“ petitioners  to  be  highly  inexpedient,  inasmuch 
“as  it  tends  to  perpetuate  the  line  of  separation 
“ between  his  Majesty’s  subjects  of  different  re- 
“ ligions,  which  the  petitioners  do  humbly  con- 
“ ceive  it  is  the  interest  of  the  country  to  obliterate ; 
“ and  the  petitioners  submit  that,  if  the  youth  of 
“ both  religions  were  instructed  together  in  those 
“branches  of  classical  education  which  are  the 
“ same  for  all,  their  peculiar  tenets  would,  in  all 
“ probability,  be  no  hindrance  hereafter  to  a 
“ friendly  and  liberal  intercourse  through  life ; 
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“ and  the  petitioners  see  with  deep  concern  the 
“ principle  of  separation  and  exclusion  (which  they 
“ hoped  removed  for  ever)  now  likely  to  be  revived 
“ and  re-enacted.” 

The  intention  of  the  State  was  to  provide  for 
the  higher  education  of  Roman  Catholics  in  all 
branches  of  knowledge,  including  theology,  while 
the  petitioners  desired  that  Protestants  also  should 
be  admitted,  on  the  same  principle  as  that  observed 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which  had  previously 
been  opened  to  Roman  Catholics. 

Mr.  Froude,  referring  to  this  petition,  states  that 
“ the  hope  of  the  party  of  revolution  was  the  com- 
“ bination  of  the  Catholics  and  Protestants.  The 
“ aim  of  England  was  to  prevent  the  combination 
'‘from  being  accomplished f 

The  term  “ party  of  revolution  ” should  not  be 
applied  to  Mr.  Grattan’s  friends  and  supporters. 


Lords  Cornwallis  and  Castlereagh 

To  the  Marquis  Cornwallis  and  his  Chief  Secre- 
tary, Lord  Castlereagh,  the  great  work  of  bringing 
about  a union  between  the  Parliaments  of  England 
and  Ireland  was  entrusted  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  his 
Cabinet.  These  two  ministers  directed  their  earliest 
efforts  towards  securing  for  their  project  the  support 
of  the  Churches.  To  the  Protestants  they  said  in 
effect ; “ The  Roman  Catholics,  at  some  future  time, 
“ will  have,  in  this  country,  the  power  and  authority 
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“ which  their  numbers  must  win ; your  Church  will 
“ then  be  disestablished ; but  if,  beforehand,  you 
“ shall  be  united  to  the  great  Church  of  England, 
“ you  will  then  be  secure  for  everf  To  the  Roman 
Catholics  they  said : “ The  Protestants,  who  hold 
“ the  chief  control  in  the  kingdom,  wUl  never  treat 
“ you  with  justice ; but  if  you  come  under  the 
“ immediate  rule  of  Great  Britain,  we  shaU  enlarge 
“ your  privileges  and  grant  fixed  salaries  to  your 
“ clergy.” 


An  Endless  Pledge 

Lord  Castlereagh  to  the  Right  Hon,  George  Ogle, 
M.P.  for  the  City  of  Dublin. 

December  Of ^ 1798. 

“ My  dear  Sir, — I made  an  attempt  to  see  you 
“ last  Friday,  but  my  letter  found  you  out  of 
“ town.  As  I know  no  member  of  the  Legislature 
“ who  more  zealously  endeavours  to  strengthen  our 
“ constitution  in  Church  and  State,  I am  induced 
“ to  hope  that  you  wiU  feel  the  importance  of 
“ incorporating  our  Representation  with  the  Pro- 
“ testant  Legislature  of  Great  Britain,  thereby 
“ making  our  Establishment  correspond  to  our 
“ population,  and  pledging  for  ever  the  strength  of 
“ the  Empire  to  their  permanent  security.” 

Lord  Castlereagh  had  the  authority  of  the  King 
and  his  British  ministers  for  making  this  offer,  and 
the  security  of  the  Establishment  was  afterwards 
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made  a fundamental  Article  (Article  V.)  in  the  Act 
of  Union. 

It  transpires  from  later  correspondence  that 
Mr.  Ogle  never  replied  to  this  letter.  Whether 
he  thought  Lord  Castlereagh’s  procedure  worthy  of 
a silent  rebuke,  or  whether  he  regarded  the  fate  of 
his  Church  as  being  more  secure  in  the  hands  of 
an  Irish  than  of  a British  Parliament,  does  not 
appear. 


Negotiations  with  the  Roman  Catholics 

Already  the  leaders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party 
had  been  carrying  on  correspondence  with  Dublin 
Castle,  as  appears  from  the  following  ; — 

Lord  Cornwallis  to  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
Home  Secretary. 

‘ ‘ December  5,  1 798. 

“ Both  these  noblemen  [Lords  Fingall  and  Ken- 
“ mare]  expressed  an  anxious  wish  to  see  the 
“ Catholic  clergy  rendered  less  dependent  on  the 
“ lower  orders,  by  having  a reasonable  provision 
“ under  the  State.  Lord  Castlereagh  has  seen  Dr. 
“Troy  [Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin], 
“ and  finds  his  sentiments  perfectly  correspondent 
“ with  those  of  my  Lord  Fingall  and  Lord  Ken- 
“ mare.  He  expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied, 
“ provided  no  bar  to  their  future  hopes  made  a 
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“ part  of  the  measure,  and  was  ready  to  use  his 
“ utmost  influence  in  its  support.  Upon  the  whole 
“ it  appears  to  me,  as  far  as  the  dispositions  of 
“ the  Catholics  have  yet  disclosed  themselves,  that 
“ there  is  every  reason  to  expect  from  them  a pre- 
“ ference  for  the  measure.  An  active  support  from 
“ that  body  would  not,  perhaps,  be  advantageous  to 
“ the  success  of  the  Union.  It  would  particularly 
“ increase  the  jealousy  of  the  Protestants,  and  render 
“ them  less  inclined  to  the  question  P 


The  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Mind  greatly 
Relieved 

Marquis  Cornwallis  to  Major-General  Ross. 

“ December  8,  1798. 

“ I rather  think  we  shall  carry  the  point  of  the 
“ Union  in  this  country  without  very  great  diffi- 
“ culty.  The  Catholics  are  for  it,  and  the  principal 
“ persons  amongst  them,  such  as  Lords  Fingall  and 
“ Kenmare,  and  Dr.  Troy,  titular  Archbishop  of 
“Dublin,  &c.,  &c.,  say  that  they  do  not  wish  the 
“ question  of  the  Cathohcs  being  admitted  into  the 
“ Representation  to  be  agitated  at  this  time,  as  it 
“ would  render  the  whole  measure  more  difficult ; 
“ that  they  do  not  think  the  Irish  Parliament 
“ capable  of  entering  into  a cool  and  dispassionate 
“ consideration  of  their  case,  &c.  ...  You  will  easily 
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“ conceive  that  this  sensible  and  moderate  conduct 
“ on  their  part  has  greatly  relieved  my  mind.” 

It  was  a foregone  conclusion  that  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation would  be  granted  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment after  the  Act  of  Union  had  been  completed. 
It  is  also  clear  from  the  above,  and  other  docu- 
ments, that  the  Roman  Catholic  leaders  did  not 
wish  to  receive  this  benefit  from  the  hands  of  the 
Irish  Parliament.  These  facts  are  generally,  or 
wholly,  omitted  by  writers  on  the  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation movement,  which  ended  in  1829  under  the 
leadership  of  Daniel  O’Connell. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant’s  fear  that  the  Roman 
Cathohcs  would  accept  Emancipation  in  a.d.  1800 
was  great,  and  justly  so.  This  acceptance  would 
have  entirely  upset  his  plans  for  a Union. 

Roman  Catholics  in  Council 
Mr.  Secretary  Cooke  to  Lord  Castlereagh. 

“ Decejnber  17,  1798. 

“ There  was  a Catholic  meeting  of  37  leading  men 
“ at  Lord  Fingall’s  on  Saturday.  Lord  Kenmare 
“ wrote  a letter  to  the  meeting,  expressing  his 
“sentiments  as  decidedly  in  favour  of  Union. 
“ Mr.  DoneUan  [Lord  Fingall’s  brother-in-law]  was 
“ against  it.  Mr.  Bellew  not  decided.  There  was 
“ no  division,  but  an  adjournment  to  Saturday 
“ next.  Many  thought  it  foolish  to  oppose  a 
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“ measure  which  was  opposed  by  their  enemies, 
“ the  Orangemen.  On  the  whole  the  appearance 
“ is  favourable.  . . . The  Corporation  of  Dublin 
“ is  furious.” 


Mr.  Cooke  to  Lord  Castlereagh. 

“ December  19,  1798. 

“ My  dear  Lord, — Bellew  was  with  Marsden 
“ to-day.  He  said  there  would  be  a large  meeting 
“ of  Catholics  on  Saturday  ; that  they  expected  he 
“ would  move  a resolution,  but  he  understood  Lord 
“ Cornwallis  expressed  a wish  that  no  step  should 
“ be  taken  at  present ; that,  for  his  own  part,  not 
“ seeing  that  any  particular  benefit  was  held  out 
“for  a LFnion  to  the  Catholics,  he  had  intended 
“ to  move  that,  as  far  as  the  Catholics  were  con- 
“ cerned,  a Union  was  inexpedient ; that  he  wished 
“ not  to  do  anything  unpleasant  to  the  Government ; 
“ that  he  thought  if  he  did  not  propose  anything  no 
“ one  else  would ; and  that  he  was  not  indisposed 
“ to  adjourn  a decision  if  recommended.  I shall 
“ see  Lord  Cornwallis  on  this  point.  Bellew  is  to 
“ call  on  Marsden  [Lord  Cornwallis’s  secretary]  to- 
“ morrow.  S5nnptoms  of  disturbance  increase. — 
“ Ever  most  truly,  &c.,  E.  Cooke.” 

The  above  letter  affords  scope  for  “ reading 
between  the  lines.” 
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Mr.  Cooke  to  Lord  Castlereagh, 

December  20,  1798. 

“ Bellew  is  favourable  to-day.  He  sees  his 
‘ Excellency  to-morrow.  ...  He  is  for  connecting 
‘ the  Catholics  with  the  State.” 

Roman  Catholics  hold  Aloof 
Archbishop  Troy  to  Lord  Castlereagh. 

“North  King  Street,  December  24,  1798. 

“ My  Lord, — In  acknowledging  the  honour  of 
‘ your  Lordship’s  favour  of  the  20th  inst.,  I con- 
‘ ceive  it  my  duty  to  state,  that  the  adjourned 
‘ meeting  mentioned  in  my  letter  of  the  15th  to 
‘ your  Lordship  was  held  last  Saturday  at  Lord 
‘ Fingall’s.  Lord  Kenmare  was  one  of  the  many 
‘ respectable  persons,  gentry  and  principal  mer- 
‘ chants,  who  attended. 

“ The  general  opinion  of  the  meeting  was  that 
‘ the  Catholics,  as  such,  ought  not  to  deliberate 
‘ on  the  Union  as  a question  of  Empire,  but  only 
‘ as  it  might  affect  their  own  peculiar  interests  as  a 
‘ body,  and  on  this  it  was  judged  inexpedient  to 
‘ publish  any  resolution,  or  declaration,  at  present. 
‘ Wherefore  neither  of  any  kind  was  proposed,  or 
‘ suggested,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  sine  die. — 
‘ I have  the  honour  to  remain,  &c.,  J.  P.  Troy. 

“ P.S. — May  I presume  to  request  my  compli- 
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“ ments  to  Mr.  Marsden.”  [Private  secretary  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant.] 


The  Attitude  of  the  Orangemen 

From  Mr.  A.  Knox  {^Private  Secretary)  to 
Lord  Castlereagh. 

Undated, 

“ Yesterday  there  was  a meeting  of  the  Masters 
“ of  the  Orange  Lodges  of  this  city,  and  they  came 
“ to  a resolution  that,  having  associated  merely  to 
“ resist  insurrection,  it  did  not  become  them  to 
“ interfere  with  respect  to  any  other  political  con- 
“ cern,  and  that,  though  they  had  not  pledged 
“ themselves  to  any  side  on  the  Union,  and  should 
“ hold  themselves  at  liberty  to  come  forward  on 
“ the  subject  in  their  towns  and  counties  as  citizens 
“ and  freeholders,  yet  that,  as  Orangemen,  they 
“ should  be  perfectly  neutral  and  take  no  step 
“ whatever.” 

Lord  Cornwallis  to  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

'‘^January  2,  1799. 

“ The  Orangemen  of  the  North  have  followed 
“ the  example  of  the  Dublin  Lodges  in  declining 
“ to  interfere  as  Orangemen.  I trust  this  instance 
“ of  moderation  will  have  weight  with  the  Yeo- 
“ manry.” 
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The  Orangemen  of  Ulster  did  not  abide  by  this 
decision. 


Lord  Castlereagh  hopeful 
Lord  Castlereagh  to  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

January  7,  1799. 

“ Our  friends  begin  to  declare  themselves  openly, 
“ and  there  is  an  observable  hesitation  in  the  op- 
“ ponents  of  the  question.  They  give  us  credit  for 
“ sufficient  strength  to  carry  the  measure,  which  is, 
“ in  itself,  a principle  of  support.” 


The  Attitude  of  the  Papacy 
Sir  J.  C.  Hippisley  to  Archbishop  Troy. 

'‘'January  8,  1799. 

“ With  respect  to  the  See  of  Rome,  we  want 
“ no  new  proof  of  its  ready  acquiescence  in  any 
“ measures  of  regulation  the  King’s  Government 
“ may  think  advisable,  which  do  not  interfere  with 
“ the  established  doctrine,  or  universal  discipline, 
“ of  your  Church.  ...  I own  I cannot  but  anticipate 
“ great  benefit  to  the  Catholics  from  the  proposed 
“ Union,  and  am  persuaded  that  their  conduct 
“ upon  the  present  occasion  will  be  decisive  of 
“ their  future  advantage.” 

Sir  John  Coxe  Hippisley  took  a leading  part  in 
negotiating  the  terms  of  the  Union  between  the 
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Government  and  the  Roman  Catholics.  For  this 
he  was  specially  qualified  by  former  service  at  the 
Papal  Court.  In  1795  Monsignor  Berberi,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  State, 
wrote  of  him  as  follows  : “ The  Holy  Father  him- 
“ self  has  conferred  on  him  the  most  striking  proofs 
“ of  the  satisfaction  which  he  felt  at  the  conduct 
“ he  beheld  both  in  private,  and  in  negotiating 
“ diverse  important  matters.”  The  Secretary  also 
expressed  the  hope  that  Sir  J.  C.  Hippisley  would 
strive  “ to  knit  more  and  more  closely  the  ties  of 
“ reciprocal  interest  and  friendly  correspondence 
“ which  now  unite  the  two  said  courts  and  the  two 
“ nations,”  that  is,  the  Papacy  and  Great  Britain. 
The  Civic  Armorial  Ensigns  of  Rome  were  granted 
to  him  as  a token  of  Papal  favour. 


Public  Declarations.  County  Dublin 

Early  in  January  1799  public  declarations  re- 
specting the  contemplated  Union  began  to  appear, 
in  view  of  the  approaching  session  of  Parliament, 
which  was  to  open  on  the  21st  of  that  month. 

January  8,  i799* 

Resolutions  passed  at  a meeting  of  gentlemen, 
clergymen,  and  freeholders  of  the  County  of 
Dublin.  Alexander  Kirkpatrick,  High  Sheriff, 
presiding 

“ (i)  That  the  legislative  independence  of  Ire- 
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“land  has  been  the  means  of  improvement  and 
“prosperity  to  our  country  — rapid  beyond  ex- 
“ ample. 

“ (2)  That  we  are  impressed  with  every  senti- 
“ ment  of  loyalty  to  our  King,  and  the  warmest 
“ attachment  to  the  British  constitution. 

“ (3)  That  we  consider  the  question  of  the  Union 
“ as  having  for  its  basis  the  extinction  of  our 
“ separate  and  independent  legislature ; to  be 
“ hostile  to  the  Rights,  Liberties,  and  Interests 
“ of  Ireland ; and,  as  such,  should  be  opposed  by 
“ every  constitutional  means  in  our  power. 

“ (4)  That  our  thanks  are  due  to  our  Represen- 
“ tatives  for  their  early  application  to  our  in- 
“ structions. 

“ (5)  That  in  electing  them  we  did  not  commit 
“ into  their  hand  a power  of  destroying  the 
“ Constitution,  and  that  we  instruct  them  to 
“ declare  our  sentiments  of  the  incompetency  of 
“ Parliament  to  bring  about  a legislative  Union 
“ with  Great  Britain. 

“ (6)  That,  impressed  with  a fervent  expectation 
“ that  our  brethren  of  all  religious  persuasions  in 
“ the  different  counties  in  Ireland  wiU,  by  similar 
“ resolutions,  evince  equal  zeal  in  support  of  the 
“ Constitution  which  we  have  all  sworn  to  maintain, 
“ we  rely  on  it  that  such  resolutions  will  have  their 
“ constitutional  effect.” 

Messrs.  Hans  Hamilton  and  Frederick  J.  Fal- 
kiner,  the  Representatives  for  the  County  Dublin, 
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expressed  their  approval  of  these  resolutions.  Mr. 
Falkiner  said:  “You  have  evidence  within  most 
“ of  your  recollections  of  the  wonderful  improve- 
“ ment  of  this  city  since  the  Sessions  of  Parlia- 
“ ment  became  annual.  If,  then,  the  difference 
“ between  biennial  and  annual  Sessions  has  made 
“ such  extensive  improvement,  can  you,  by  any 
“ sophistry,  be  taught  to  believe  that  everlasting 
“ banishment  of  your  Parliament  would  also  cause 
“ great  improvement.” 

The  question  of  the  competency  of  Parliament 
to  abolish  itself  was  a constant  subject  of  debate 
during  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Union.  It  was 
also  debated  in  the  English  Parliament,  both  by 
the  Commons  and  the  Lords. 

The  demand  of  the  Anti-Unionists  was  for  a 
general  election. 


Declaration  of  the  Dublin  Guild  of  WEAVERS. 

January  8,  1799. 

“ As  a body  deeply  interested  in  the  country’s 
“manufactures  we  do  not  hesitate  in  declaring 
“ that  it  [a  Union]  would  ultimately  annihilate 
“ them.” 

January  10,  1799. 

The  Citizens  of  Dublin,  at  a public  meeting, 
denied  the  competency  of  Parliament  to  entertain 
such  a question  as  that  of  the  Union,  and  they 
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arraigned  “as  a traitor  and  an  enemy,  equally 
“ to  his  King  and  his  country,  any  man  who  should 
“ propose  the  measure  to  Parliament.” 


Dismissal  of  Sir  John  Parnell 

Lord  Cornwallis  to  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

[Private  and  Confidentiali\ 

'‘'‘January  16,  1799. 

“ On  my  finding  from  a conversation  which  I 
“ had  with  Sir  John  Parnell,  soon  after  he  landed, 
“ that  he  was  determined  not  to  support  the  Union, 
“ I have  notified  to  him  his  dismission  from  the 
“ office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; and  I shall 
“ pursue  the  same  fine  of  conduct,  without  favour 
“ or  partiality,  whenever  I may  think  it  will  tend  to 
“ promote  the  success  of  the  measure.  Mr.  Corry, 
“ member  for  Newry,  is  to  succeed  Sir  John 
“ Parnell.” 

This  is  the  Mr.  Corry  with  whom  Mr.  Grattan 
fought  the  famous  duel,  to  which  reference  will  be 
made  later  on. 

The  Right  Honourable  James  Fitzgerald,  mem- 
ber for  the  Borough  of  Kildare,  was  also  dismissed 
from  his  office — that  of  Prime  Serjeant  at  Law — 
for  the  same  cause.  His  place  was  filled  by  Mr. 
St.  George  Daly,  member  for  Galway  City. 

There  were  other  dismissals  from  minor  offices, 
due  to  the  holders  refusing  to  support  the  Union. 
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A Solemn  Appeal 

Declaration  of  the  Guild  of  J OINERS,  Dublin. 

January  i6,  1799. 

“ That  the  proposed  Union  appears  to  us  to 
“ be  destructive  of  trade  and  manufacture.  That 
“ we,  in  common  with  the  other  electors  of  Ireland, 
“ did  commit  into  the  hands  of  our  representatives 
“ in  Parliament  a trust,  to  be  exercised  by  them 
“ for  the  period  of  eight  years,  if  the  present  Parlia- 
“ ment  should  so  long  continue,  in  which  trust  the 
“ most  zealous  advocate  for  alienation  cannot  pre- 
“ tend  that  power  was  given  to  dispose  of,  and  for 
“ ever  do  away  with,  the  rights  of  many  thousands. 

“ That,  having  the  greatest  confidence  in  our 
“ Representatives  of  this  City  in  Parliament,  we 
“beg  leave  to  acquaint  them  that,  agreeably  to 
“ the  compact  so  entered  into,  we  will  require 
“ them,  at  the  appointed  time,  to  surrender  into 
“ our  hands,  wholly  and  undiminished,  those  rights, 
“our  joint  properties,  of  which  they  are  but  the 
“ temporary  guardians ; and  we  conjure  them  as 
“ men,  in  the  sight  of  the  world,  and  as  they  shall 
“ answer  to  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  all  nations,  to 
“ use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  defeat  such  a 
“ measure  if  it  shall  be  proposed.” 

It  was  frequently  declared  that  the  question  of 
the  Union  was  not  submitted  to  the  country  at  the 
general  election,  which  was  held  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  1797.  These  declarations  do  not  appear 
ever  to  have  been  contradicted. 
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Flourishing  Prosperity 

Declaration  of  the  Guild  of  Dyers  and  Sheermen, 
Dublin. 

January  17,  1799. 

“ Ireland  has  risen  to  a degree  of  flourishing 
“ prosperity,  equal  to  our  most  sanguine  expecta- 
“ tions,  under  our  present  happy  constitution  and 
“ legislative  independence.”  A union  with  Great 
Britain  they  considered  “ a measure  pregnant  with 
“ destruction  to  our  trade  and  manufactures.” 

The  Guild  of  Cooks  declared  to  the  same  effect. 


The  City  of  Cork  gives  the  Lead  for 
THE  Union 

Address  to  the  King  from  the  Mayor,  Sheriffs, 
Common  Council,  and  Commonalty  of  the  City 
of  Cork. 

January  17,  1799. 

“ We  beg  leave  most  humbly  to  address  your 
“ Majesty  as  our  common  Parent,  and  to  declare 
“ that  we  hear  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  that 
“ an  Union  between  the  two  kingdoms  is  at  present 
“ within  the  contemplation  of  your  Majesty’s 
“ Ministers,  and,  as  your  Majesty’s  disposition 
“ towards  your  kingdom  of  Ireland  has  ever  been 
“ gracious,  munificent,  and  just,  we  feel  confident 
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“ that,  on  the  present  occasion,  her  liberties  and 
“ her  interests  wiU  be  carefully  considered,  and 
“ anxiously  preserved.” 

Suspicions  of  Undue  Influence 

January  1 8,  1799. 

The  Corporation  of  Dublin  unanimously  de- 
clared : — “ That,  by  the  spirited  exertions  of  the 
“ people  and  Parliament  of  this  kingdom,  the 
“ Trade  and  Constitution  thereof  were  settled  on 
“ principles,  so  liberal,  that  the  nation  has  risen 
“ever  since,  rapidly,  in  wealth  and  consequence. 

“ That,  viewing  the  measure  of  a Union  with 
“ Great  Britain  as  one  fraught  with  the  most  fatal 
“ consequences  to  this  kingdom,  and  tending  to 
“ aimihilate  the  Constitution  thereof,  any  person 
“ bringing  forward  such  a proposition  would,  in 
“ our  opinion,  be  an  enemy  to  the  King’s  govem- 
“ ment  in  this  country,  by  endangering  the  peace 
“ and  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom. 

“ That  any  Minister  who  shall  advise  his  Majesty, 
“ by  the  exercise  of  any  of  his  prerogatives,  to  in- 
fluence  or  deter  any  member  of  the  Legislature  from 
“ the  free  use  of  his  judgment  in  Parliament,  will 
“ thereby  commit  a high  crime  against  the  honour 
“ and  dignity  of  the  Crown,  the  independence 
“ of  Parliament,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
“ Realm.” 
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State  Pay  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy 
Resolution  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Prelates. 

January  17,  18,  19,  1799. 

A meeting  of  Roman  Catholic  prelates  was  held 
at  Lord  Fingall’s  residence,  in  Dublin,  on  the  above 
dates,  when  it  was  also  decided  “ that  a provision 
“ through  Government  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
“ clergy  of  this  kingdom,  competent  and  secured, 
“ ought  to  be  thankfully  received.” 

“That,  in  the  appointment  of  the  prelates  of 
“ the  Roman  Catholic  religion  to  vacant  sees  within 
“ the  kingdom,  such  interference  of  Government, 
“ as  may  enable  it  to  be  satisfied  with  the  loyalty 
“ of  the  person  appointed,  is  just,  and  ought  to 
“ be  agreed  to.” 

These  resolutions  were  to  take  effect  only  in 
case  a Union  were  completed. 

The  statement  was  signed  by — 

Archbishop  O’Reilly  of  Armagh. 

Archbishop  Troy  of  Dublin. 

Archbishop  Bray  of  Cashel. 

Archbishop  Dillon  of  Tuam. 

Bishop  Moylan  of  Cork. 

Bishop  Plunket  of  Meath. 

Bishop  Delaney  of  Kildare. 

Bishop  French  of  Elphin. 

Bishop  Caulfield  of  Ferns. 

Bishop  Cruise  of  Ardagh. 
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These  prelates  appear  to  have  expressed  the 
sentiments  of  all  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of 
Ireland,  without  any  exception. 


An  Address  to  Sir  John  Parnell 

January  i8,  1799. 

The  freeholders  of  the  Queen’s  County  declared 
against  the  Union  and  presented  an  address  to 
Sir  John  Parnell,  expressing  their  “ entire  approba- 
“ tion  of  the  manly  and  honourable  part  he  had 
“ acted  in  openly  and  decidedly  disapproving  of 
“ a measure  fatally  injurious  to  the  independence 
“ and  prosperity  of  Ireland.” 


A Tribute  to  Mr.  Grattan 

January  20,  1799. 

The  Dublin  Guild  of  Hosiers  declared  : " That 
“ a legislative  incorporation  of  Great  Britain  and 
“ Ireland  would  be  destructive  of  our  trade  and 
“ subversive  of  our  Constitution,  and  should  there- 
“ fore  be  resisted. 

“ That  the  Independence  of  Ireland,  obtained 
“ by  the  talents  and  virtue  of  a Grattan  in  1782, 
“ should  be  supported  at  every  hazard  by  the  people 
“ of  Ireland  in  1799,  and  that  they  should  hold 
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" their  lives  by  the  same  tenure  that  they  hold  their 
“ liberties.” 

January  20,  1799. 

Declarations  against  the  Union  were  made  by  the 
Guilds  of  Cutlers  and  Butchers,  Dublin. 


Preparing  for  the  Struggle 

January  2\^  1799* 

Parliament  met.  Petitions  against  the  Union 
were  presented  from  the  counties  of  Louth,  Tyrone, 
Cavan,  Clare,  Tipperary,  and  Dublin  ; also  from  the 
cities  of  Dublin  and  Galway,  the  Borough  of  Swords, 
and  Dublin  University. 

The  First  Debate  on  the  Union 

January  22,  1799. 

The  Address  of  the  House — thanking  his  Majesty 
for  his  speech  from  the  throne,  which  expressed  the 
hope  that  means  would  be  provided  for  consolidating 
the  two  Parliaments  into  one  solid  and  lasting 
fabric — was 

Moved  by  Lord  Tyrone  (Co.  Londonderry). 

Seconded  by  Col.  Uniacke  Fitzgerald  (Co.  Cork). 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  B.  Ponsonby  (Co.  Kilkenny) 
moved  an  amendment  maintaining  “ the  undoubted 
“ birthright  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  have  a 
“ resident  and  independent  Legislature,  such  as  it 
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“ was  recognized  by  the  British  Legislature  in  1782, 
“ and  was  finally  settled  at  the  adjustment  of  all 
“ differences  between  the  two  countries.” 

Seconded  by  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons  (King’s  Co.). 

The  motion  for  the  Address  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  i. 

Ayes  ....  109 

Noes  ....  108 

This  was  the  first  debate  on  the  Union. 

On  the  same  day  a motion  in  favour  of  Union 
was  carried  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a majority 
of  35- 

Ayes  ....  52 

Noes  ....  17 

An  amendment,  denying  the  competency  of 
Parliament  to  resolve  on  a Union,  was  moved  by 
Lord  Powerscourt  and  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen, 
and  lost. 


The  Thanks  of  the  Bar  to  the  Rt.  Hon. 
James  Fitzgerald 


January  24,  1799. 

The  Irish  Bar,  at  a meeting  held  in  Dublin, 
publicly  thanked  the  Right  Hon.  James  Fitzgerald, 
who  had  been  dismissed  from  the  office  of  Prime 
Serjeant,  for  his  opposition  to  the  Union.  174 
members  were  present. 
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The  First  Unionist  Defeat 


January  25,  1799. 

The  Address  to  the  King  was  reported  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  paragraph  praying 
for  a Legislative  Union  was  struck  out,  by  a 
majority  of  5. 

On  the  motion  that  the  paragraph  be  omitted 
the  numbers  were — 


Ayes  . . . .Ill 
Noes  . . . . 106 


A grand  illumination  took  place  in  Dublin  in 
consequence  of  the  rejection  of  the  proposal 
for  a Union.  The  Speaker  (the  Right  Hon.  John 
Foster)  was  conducted  in  triumph  to  his  resi- 
dence, in  token  of  gratitude  for  his  opposition  to 
the  measure.  Thanks  were  publicly  expressed  to 
“ The  glorious  one  hundred  and  eleven  Commoners  of 
“ Ireland  who  saved  the  Legislative  Independence 
“ of  their  country.” 

From  this  division  three  Unionist  members 
were  absent — the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  ConoUy, 
Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  and  the  Right  Hon.  John 
Beresford — also  one  anti-Unionist — General  Taylor. 
Four  anti-Unionists  arrived  from  the  country,  and 
thus  brought  about  the  Government  defeat.  The 
latter  were  John  King,  Hon.  R.  W.  O’Callaghan, 
Francis  Savage,  and  Henry  Stewart. 

C 
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Proposal  to  Dismiss  the  Speaker 
Lord  Cornwallis  to  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

January  25,  1799. 

“ Considering  the  Speaker  as  decidedly  hostile 
“ I cannot  look  to  the  possibility  of  making  Mr. 
“ Foster  an  exception  to  those  principles  which 
“ have  been  adopted  towards  the  servants  of  the 
“ Crown  who  have  opposed  the  Government ; but 
“ I do  not  think  his  dismissal  presses  so  much  in 
“ point  of  time  as  to  induce  me  to  proceed  without 
“ waiting  for  a communication  from  your  Grace 
“ intimating  the  general  sentiments  of  ministers 
“ upon  the  system  to  be  pursued. 

“ Your  Grace  will  recollect  that  I stated  some 
“ time  since  the  Catholics  stand  aloof,  apparently 
“ with  a view  of  inducing  the  Government  to  com- 
“ promise  with  them.” 

The  dismissal  of  the  Speaker  was  afterwards 
found  to  be  unnecessary. 


An  Offer  of  Catholic  Emancipation 
Lord  Cornwallis  to  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

January  26,  1799* 

“ Lord  Kenmare  has  informed  me  that,  on  the 
“ day  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  the  Ponsonbys, 
“ and  the  part  of  the  Opposition  which  are  least 
“ indisposed  to  the  Catholics,  had  sent  to  the 
" principal  persons  of  that  religion  in  the  metropolis 
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“ to  assure  them  that,  if  they  would  present  a 
“ petition  against  the  Union,  a motion  would  be 
“ made,  as  soon  as  the  question  of  the  Union  was 
“ disposed  of,  in  favour  of  Catholic  Emancipation. 
“ His  Lordship  says  that,  although  this  proposition 
“ was  not  accepted,  the  same  gentlemen  have,  since 
“ the  rejection  of  the  Union,  assured  the  Catholics 
“ that  they  would  now  bring  forward  the  question 
“ of  Emancipation,  and  he  expresses  his  appre- 
“ hensions  that  himself,  and  those  of  that  per- 
“ suasion  who  to  keep  their  brethren  quiet,  will 

“ not  have  sufficient  weight  with  them  to  prevent 
“ their  entering  heartily  into  the  measure.” 

Mr.  Green,  the  historian,  writing  of  the  attitude 
of  Roman  Catholics  towards  the  Union,  says ; “ It 
“ is  agreed  on  all  sides  that  their  opposition  would 
“ have  insured  its  defeat,  but  no  Catholic  opposition 
“ showed  itself.”  This  statement  is  borne  out  by 
the  declarations  made  in  both  the  British  and 
Irish  Parliaments  that  a fundamental  principle  in 
bringing  about  the  measure  was  the  mutual  consent 
of  both  nations.  In  view  of  this  fact  the  necessity 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  leaders  “ to 
keep  their  brethren  quiet  ” was  most  urgent. 
Herein  also  lay  the  danger  of  dissolving  Parliament 
and  appealing  to  the  constituencies.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  would  have  accepted 
Emancipation  and  kept  their  Parliament  if  the 
question  had  been  put  clearly  before  them. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a very  strong 
feeling  in  favour  of  Catholic  Emancipation  existed 
amongst  Protestants  at  the  time,  and  for  some 
years  previously.  On  this  topic  a significant 
address  was  presented  to  Mr.  Grattan  in  the  year 
1795  by  the  students  of  the  University  of  Dublin, 
and  these  represented  the  upper  and  middle-class 
families  throughout  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  following  is  the  address  ; — 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Grattan. 

“ Sir, — We,  the  Students  of  the  University  of 
“ Dublin,  entering  with  the  warmest  sympathy  into 
“ the  universal  feeling  and  interest  of  our  country- 
“ men,  beg  leave  to  unite  our  voice  with  theirs  in 
“ declaring  our  admiration  of  your  great  and  un- 
“ common  talents,  and  a reliance  on  your  steady 
“ patriotism  and  unshaken  integrity.  We  have 
“ with  sorrow  beheld  the  removal  of  a beloved 
“ Viceroy  (Lord  Fitzwilliam),  whose  arrival  we 
“ regarded  as  the  promise  of  public  reform,  and 
“ his  presence  the  pledge  of  general  tranquillity. 

“ If  this  event  should  be  accompanied  (as  we 
“ have  reason  to  apprehend)  by  your  removal  from 
“ his  Majesty’s  Councils  in  this  nation,  our  regret 
“ win  have  received  the  last  additional  circumstance 
“ of  aggravation,  and  our  despondency  wiU  be  com- 
“ plete.  Relying,  however,  on  the  wisdom  and 
“ benignity  of  his  Majesty,  we  yet  entertain  a hope 
“ that  the  nation  will  not  be  deprived  of  the  salutary 
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‘ measures  flowing  from  your  councils  and  advice, 
‘ and  that  the  harmony  and  strength  of  Ireland  will 
‘ be  founded  on  the  solid  basis  of  Catholic  Emanci- 
‘ pation,  and  the  reform  of  those  grievances  which 
‘ have  inflamed  public  indignation. 

“ We,  therefore,  entreat  you  to  persevere  in 
‘ exerting  the  full  energy  of  your  splendid  talents 
‘ for  the  attainment  of  those  objects  which  the 
‘ present  alarming  posture  of  affairs,  and  the  con- 
‘ senting  wishes  of  the  nation,  so  loudly  demand. 

“ Thomas  Moore,  Chairman. 

“ W.  Willis,  Secretary 

(The  Chairman  was  not  the  future  poet.) 

Mr.  Grattans  Answer, 

''Aprils  1795. 

“ Ingenuous  Young  Men, — For  this  effusion  of 
‘ the  heart  I owe  you  more  than  ordinary  gratitude, 
‘ and  am  bound  to  sympathize  in  your  native, 
‘ honest,  and  unadulterated  impressions.  I receive 
‘ your  address  as  the  offering  of  the  young  year — 
‘ a better  garland  than  the  artificial  honours  of  a 
‘ court ; it  is  the  work  of  disinterested  hands,  and 
‘ the  present  of  uncontaminated  hearts.  May  that 
‘ ardour  which  glows  in  your  breast  long  exist,  and 
‘ may  the  sentiments  which  you  breathe  long  pre- 
‘ vaU ; they  are  founded  in  principle,  enlightened  by 
‘ letters,  and  supported  by  spirit.  The  subjects  which 
‘ you  mention  and  recommend  I feel  and  shall  pursue. 
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“ I lament  the  recall  of  a patriot  Viceroy. 
“ Assisted  by  men  much  abler  than  myself,  the 
“ reform  of  that  system  you  condemn  I shall  not 
“ fail  to  attempt ; bound,  as  I now  am,  to  the 
“ rising,  as  well  as  the  passing  age,  and  happy  as 
“ I shall  be  to  go  on  in  the  service  of  both. 

“ I join  in  your  fullest  wishes  for  the  Catholics ; 
“ and  I feel  the  important  service  which  you  now 
“ render  them,  by  marking  in  their  favour  the 
“ sentiments  of  the  rising  generation ; doing,  at 
“ the  same  time,  so  much  honour  to  yourselves, 
“ when  you  give,  I had  almost  said,  your  first  vote 
“ in  favour  of  your  country. 

“ I am  bound  to  your  University  by  every  tie 
“ of  affection  and  duty.  The  sentiments  of  your 
“ address  give  me  a new  and  just  opportunity  of 
“saying  to  her,  through  you — '' Esto  Perpetua’’ — 
“ thou  seat  of  science  and  mother  of  virtue. — I am, 
“with  the  sincerest  regards,  your  most  humble 
“ servant,  Henry  Grattan.” 

In  1796  Mr.  Grattan  and  Mr.  Ponsonby  intro- 
duced a Bill  for  Emancipation  which  was  opposed 
by  many  members  who,  in  1800,  would  gladly  have 
supported  it. 

The  Duke  of  Portland  is  much  Alarmed 
Duke  of  Portland  to  Lord  Castlereagh. 

January  29,  1799. 

“ I wrote  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  yesterday  on  the 
“ subject  of  his  conversation  with  Lord  Kenmare, 
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“ in  which  I deprecated,  in  the  strongest  terms,  any 
“encouragement  being  given  to  the  Catholics  to 
“ hope  for  an  alteration  in  their  situation  as  long  as 
“ the  Parliament  of  Ireland  should  continue  in  its 
“present  state.  The  more  I consider  the  proposi- 
“ tion  the  more  I am  convinced  that  it  never  ought 
“to  be  attempted,  unless  a Union  takes  place;  that 
“ in  the  present  circumstances— I mean  the  state 
“ of  Ireland’s  present  independence — it  would  be 
“ equally  injurious  to  the  orderly  Catholics,  who  are 
“now  possessed  of  landed  and  personal  property, 
“ and  to  the  Protestants ; and  that  it  would  once 
“ more  deluge  the  country  in  blood  ; and  that  what 
“ is  called  Catholic  Emancipation  cannot  be  at- 
“ tempted  with  safety  to  the  persons  of  either 
“ persuasion  but  through  the  medium  of  a Union, 
“ and  by  means  of  a united  Parliament.  Nor  do  I 
“ hesitate  to  add — for  the  sake  of  the  professors  of 
“ both  religions — I hope  it  will  not  be  one  of  the 
“ first  Acts  of  that  Parliament.” 

Duke  of  Portland  to  Lord  Castlereagh, 

^'’January  30,  1799. 

“ Even  if  the  Opposition  try  to  bribe  the  Roman 
“ Catholics  by  promising  Emancipation,  the  Govern- 
“ ment  is  unanimous  in  opposing  it  in  the  Irish 
“ Parliament.  . . . The  opposition  of  the  Govern- 
“ment  to  any  such  measure,  as  with  reference  to 
“ the  Irish  Parliament  separately,  must  be  uniform 
“ and  exerted  to  the  utmost.” 
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It  is  manifest  that  the  British  ministers  shared  in 
Lord  Kenmare’s  alarm  lest  an  offer  of  Emancipation 
by  the  Irish  Parliament  might  be  accepted.  The 
proposal  must  receive  no  quarter. 


An  Appeal  from  Tyrone 
Declaration  of  the  Freeholders  of  the  County  Tyrone. 

February  4,  1 799. 

“ That  we  deprecate  the  principle  of  a Legisla- 
“tive  Incorporate  Union  as  a most  destructive 
“system  of  policy,  which  would  sacrifice  our  in- 
“ dependence  for  a mere  speculation;  which  bears 
“ with  it  no  other  certainty  than  that  of  subjecting 
“us  to  uncontrolled  taxation,  and  which  would  be 
“ a manifest  subversion  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
“ the  land,  and  an  utter  annihilation  of  the  birth- 
“ right  of  the  Irish  people. 

“That  we  look  forward,  with  manly  and  stedfast 
“ confidence  in  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  nation,  to 
“ the  perpetual  preservation  of  our  independence, 
“ which,  by  insuring  to  us  a resident  legislature, 
“ must  continue  to  preserve  to  us,  among  other 
“ blessings,  that  growing  and  prosperous  manu- 
“ facture  which  this  county  so  pre-eminently  enjoys, 
“ and  which  has  been  fostered  and  matured  since 
“ the  period  of  1782,  the  era  of  the  first  confirma- 
“ tion  of  Irish  liberty. 

“ That  we  do  hereby  invite  the  other  counties  of 
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“ this  kingdom  that  have  not  already  declared  their 
“sentiments  to  come  forward  speedily  and  speak 
“ out,  as  Irishmen  ought  to  speak,  on  this  mo- 
“ mentous  subject. 

“ That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the 
“Right  Hon.  John  Foster,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
“Commons,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Parnell, 
“ late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  to  the  Right 
“Hon.  James  Fitzgerald,  late  Prime  Serjeant,  for 
“ their  truly  noble  and  disinterested  conduct,  and 
“ the  other  representatives  of  the  Irish  nation,  who 
“so  nobly  asserted  its  constitutional  independence. 

“ Thomas  Knox  Hannyngton, 

“ High  Sheriff:’ 

Viscount  Corry  and  Mr.  James  Stewart  received 
the  thanks  of  the  meeting  for  their  patriotic  con- 
duct on  the  23rd  and  25th  January. 

Dublin  Resolutions. 

February  5,  1799. 

The  Vestry  of  St.  Mark’s  Parish,  Dublin,  de- 
clared against  the  Union  as  “ utterly  subversive  of 
“ the  independence,  and  extremely  injurious  to  the 
“ commerce,  of  the  country.” 

February  5,  1799. 

The  Tanners  of  Dublin  conferred  the  freedom  of 
their  Guild  on  the  Right  Hon.  John  Foster,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a token  of  their  grati- 
tude for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  opposing  the  pro- 
posed Union. 
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A Macedonian  Phalanx 

Bishop  Lennan  of  Drontore  to  Archbishop  Troy. 

^'‘February  7,  1799. 

“ My  dear  Lord, — I have  pleasure  to  inform 
“ you  that  your  friend  Mr.  Corry  [Chancellor  of  the 
“ Exchequer]  was  this  day  returned  for  the  town  of 
“ Newry.  Mr.  Ball,  with  his  partisans,  after  can- 
“ vassing  the  town  for  eight  days,  declined  the  poll 
“ and  surrendered  yesterday.  The  Catholics  stuck 
“ together  like  a Macedonian  phalanx,  and,  with 
“ ease,  were  able  to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  the 
“ Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  is  very  sen- 
“ sible  of  the  efficacy  of  your  interference,  and 
“ their  steadiness. 

“ I am,  with  great  esteem  and  most  sincere 
“ affection,  Matthew  Lennan. 

“ No  person  but  Mr.  Corry  knows  that  you  wrote 
“ to  me. 

“ Have  you  any  ecclesiastical  news,  &c  ? ” 

Whether  the  cement  which  held  together  the 
units  that  composed  this  “ Macedonian  phalanx  ” 
was  a sincere  wish  for  Union  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  or  the  controlling  influence  of 
Bishop  Lennan,  is  a question  open  to  specu- 
lation. 
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The  Voice  of  the  British  Parliament 

Feb7‘uary  7,  1799. 

Mr.  Pitt  moved  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons : " That  the  House  resolve  itself  into  a 
“ Committee  to  take  into  further  consideration  his 
“ Majesty’s  message  respecting  the  proposed  Union 
“ with  Ireland.” 

Mr.  Sheridan  moved : “ That  no  measures  could 
"have  a tendency  to  improve  or  perpetuate  the 
" ties  of  amity  and  connection  between  Great 
" Britain  and  Ireland  which  have  not  for  their  basis 
" the  manifest,  fair,  and  free  consent  of  the  two 
"countries;  and  that  whoever  should  endeavour 
“ to  obtain  the  appearance  of  such  consent  and 
" approbation  in  either  country  by  employing  the 
" influence  of  the  Government  for  purposes  of 
" corruption  or  intimidation,  is  an  enemy  of  his 
“ Majesty  and  the  Constitution.” 

Mr.  Pitt’s  motion  was  carried  by  149  votes 
to  24. 

This  reference  to  the  British  Parliament  is  intro- 
duced here  merely  to  show  the  relative  strength  of 
the  two  parties  in  that  House ; and  to  show  also 
that  the  suspicion  existed  there,  as  well  as  in 
Ireland,  that  "corruption  and  intimidation”  were 
about  to  be  resorted  to. 
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The  Bishops’  Resolutions  to  be  kept  Secret 
Archbishop  Troy  to  Sir  J.  C.  Hippisley. 

“ February  9,  1799. 

“ Most  of  my  brethren  lately  assembled  here  are 
“ gone  home.  As  the  measure  of  providing  for  our 
“ clergy  seems  connected  with  the  question  of  the 
" Union,  which  has  been  prematurely  opposed  in 
“ our  Commons  House,  the  former  must  be  post- 
"poned  until  the  other  be  coolly  considered  in 
“ Parliament.  Previous  to  the  separation  of  my 
“ brethren  certain  preliminary  points  were  agreed 
“ upon  and  sent  by  me  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  who 
“ expressed  his  approbation  of  them,  and  probably 
" sent  them  to  the  Duke  of  Portland.  They  are 
“ not  to  be  made  public  until  the  business  is  concluded. 
“ Meantime  Dr.  O’ReiUy  of  Armagh  and  Plunket 
“ of  Meath,  in  conjunction  with  me,  are  authorized 
“ to  treat  with  Lord  Castlereagh  on  the  subject, 
“ when  he  may  think  it  expedient  to  resume  it. 
“The  Catholics  have  prudently  resolved  to  abstain 
“ from  any  resolution  or  declaration  thereon,  al- 
“ though  many  of  them,  especially  in  this  city,  are 
“unfriendly  to  it.  I did  not  attend  any  of  their 
“ late  meetings  to  consider  an  address  expressive  of 
“ loyalty,  and  their  expectation  of  what  is  called 
“Emancipation.  I think,  and  have  declared  my 
“ opinion,  that  such  a step  in  the  present  circum- 
“ stances  would  only  embarrass  the  Government, 
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“ and  rather  indispose  it  against  the  Catholics. 
“There  are  very  many  of  this  opinion.  Whatever 
“ may  be  the  result  of  their  next  meeting  on  this 
“ point,  I have  good  reason  to  expect  they  will  not 
“ call  on  the  Opposition  members  of  Parliament  to 
“ move  for  Emancipation,  and  I hope  I shall  not  be 
“ disappointed.” 

We  have  already  seen  that  Lord  Cornwallis  did 
not  wish  the  Roman  Catholics  to  declare  for  a 
Union  in  the  early  stage  of  the  proceedings.  The 
Bishops  appear  to  have  complied  with  that  wish. 
It  is  evident  from  the  above  letter  that  the  two 
questions  of  Emancipation  and  Provision  for  the 
Clergy  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Bishops,  be 
postponed  till  the  Union  was  settled. 

A Zealous  Unionist 

Rev.  Dr.  Bodkin  of  Galway,  Agent  for  the  Irish 
Bishops  at  Rome,  on  the  Union. 

“ I am  far  from  thinking  the  Union  lost.  A little 
“ time  will  rally  the  disaffected.  It  is  the  only 
“ means  left  to  save  from  ruin  and  destruction  this 
“ poor  infatuated  Ireland.” 

Sir  J.  C.  Hippisley  said  of  Dr.  Bodkin ; “He 
“ is  very  intelligent ; has  a bit  of  a brogue  ; but  I 
“ know  no  man,  as  I have  said,  who  is  so  equal  to 
“ give  an  account  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  secular 
“ and  regular,  in  Ireland.” 
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The  carrying  of  such  a measure  as  the  Union  on 
the  result  of  a single  and  sudden  “rally”  is  open 
to  criticism. 


The  Hangman  Called  In 

February  12,  1799. 

The  London  newspaper,  The  Sun,  having  libelled 
the  Irish  Parliament  by  a scurrilous  account  of  its 
proceedings  on  the  25th  January,  was  ordered  by 
the  House  to  be  burned  in  College  Green  by  the 
public  hangman.  Three  copies  were  set  on  fire. 
“The  populace  . . . enjoyed  the  unusual  spectacle 
“ precisely  as  if  the  effigies  of  Mr.  Pitt  himself  had 
“ been  under  condemnation.  . . . They  beheld  what 
“ they  considered  a parliamentary  declaration  of 
“ victory  over  the  minister’s  suns,  moons,  satellites, 
“ and,  in  short,  an  explosion  of  all  those  destructive 
“ combustibles  which  the  great  Engineer  had  col- 
“ lected  for  the  dire  purpose  of  carrying  him  through 
“ the  operations  of  his  meditated  campaign  against 
“ the  honour,  independence,  and  welfare  of  this 
“ country.” — Saunders'  News-Letter. 


Bishop  Delaney  of  Kildare 

February  27,  1799. 

Dr.  Delaney,  Roman  Cathohc  Bishop  of  Kildare, 
wrote  to  Sir  J.  C.  Hippisley  in  favour  of  the  Union. 
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Blessings  from  Cork 

Bishop  Moylan  of  Cork  to  Mr.  Thomas  Pelham. 

“ March  9,  1799. 

“ I am  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the 
“ assertion  that  it  is  impossible  to  extinguish  the 
“ feuds  and  animosities  which  disgrace  this  king- 
“ dom,  nor  give  it  the  advantages  of  its  natural 
“ local  situation,  without  an  union  with  Great 
“ Britain.  This  is  the  opinion  also  of  a great  many 
“ respectable  characters  whom  I conversed  with  on 
“ the  subject,  both  here  [in  Cork]  and  in  Dublin, 
“ and  I doubt  not  but  the  majority  of  our  Parlia- 
“ ment  will,  on  reflection,  be  convinced  of  it.  God 
“ grant  that  it  may  soon  take  place.  The  tran- 
“ quillity  and  future  welfare  of  this  poor,  distracted 
“ country  rests  in  a great  measure  thereon.  The 
“ earlier  it  is  accomplished  the  better.  May  God 
“ give  a blessing  to  it. 

“ Lord  Castlereagh  intimated  to  the  Roman 
“ Catholic  prelates,  who  lately  met  in  Dublin  on 
“ the  affairs  of  the  college  at  Maynooth,  that  it 
“ was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  make 
“ provision  for  the  decent  support  of  the  Roman 
“ Catholic  clergy  of  this  kingdom,  under  certain 
“ regulations,  and  wished  to  know  our  sentiments 
“ thereon.  Dr.  Troy  and  I waited  on  his  Lordship 
“ with  the  resolutions  agreed  to,  a copy  of  which 
“ I beg  leave  to  transmit  for  your  perusal,  and 
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“ shall  be  thankful  for  your  sentiments  thereon. 
“ As  we  are  satisfied  that  nothing  will  be  required 
“of  us  incompatible  with  our  principles  and  the 
“ duties  of  our  station,  so  may  Government  be  well 
“ assured  of  the  readiness  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
“ prelates  of  this  kingdom  to  give  every  proof  in 
“ their  power  of  unfeigned  allegiance  and  attach- 
“ ment  to  our  Most  Gracious  Sovereign  and  his 
“ Government.” 

Bishop  Moylan  was  one  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Episcopate. 

His  reference  to  the  need,  on  the  part  of  the 
Irish  Parliament,  of  “ reflection  ” on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Union  is  a further  evidence  that  the 
subject  had  not  been  considered  previously. 
On  this  point  there  appears  to  be  no  room  for 
doubt. 

The  Bishop’s  letter  is  rich  in  matter  for 
thought. 


Declaration  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
OF  Waterford 

June  28,  1799. 

A general  meeting  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the 
city  of  Waterford  and  its  vicinity  was  held  at  the 
Great  Chapel  on  June  28,  1799.  Peter  St.  Leger, 
Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a com- 
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mittee  to  prepare  a Declaration  on  the  measure 
of  a Legislative  Union  ; — 

Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Hearn. 

Thomas  Sherlock,  Esq. 

Edward  Shell,  Esq. 

Jeremiah  Ryan,  Esq. 

Thomas  Hearn,  Esq.,  M.D. 

It  was  subsequently  resolved  that  the  following 
declaration  be  adopted.  “ The  measure  of  a Legis- 
“ lative  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
“ having  been  recommended  to  the  consideration 
“ of  both  his  Parliaments  by  our  most  gracious 
“ Sovereign,  the  common  Father  of  his  people,  we, 
“ his  Majesty’s  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the 
“ Catholics  of  the  City  of  Waterford  and  its  vicinity, 
“ have  thought  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  make  this 
“ public  avowal  of  our  sentiments  on  this  important 
“ and  interesting  occasion. 

“We  are  firmly  convinced  that  a complete  and 
“ entire  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
“ founded  on  equal  and  liberal  principles,  and  on 
“ a sense  of  mutual  interests  and  affections,  is  a 
“ measure  of  wisdom  and  expediency  for  this 
“ kingdom,  and  will  effectually  promote  the 
“ strength  and  prosperity  of  both,  and  we  trust  it 
“ will  afford  the  surest  means  of  allaying  those 
“ unhappy  distractions,  and  removing  those  penal 
“ exclusions  on  the  score  of  religion  which  have  too 
“ long  prevailed  in  this  country,  and  by  consoli- 
“ dating  the  resources  of  both  kingdoms  oppose 
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“ the  most  effectual  resistance  to  the  destructive 
“ projects  of  both  foreign  and  domestic  enemies. 

“ Strongly  impressed  with  these  sentiments,  we 
“ look  forward  with  earnest  anxiety  to  the  moment 
“ when  the  two  sister  nations  may  be  inseparably 
“ united  in  the  enjo5mient  of  the  blessings  of  a free 
“ constitution,  in  the  support  of  the  honour  and 
“ dignity  of  his  Majesty’s  Crown,  and  in  the  pre- 
“ servation  and  advancement  of  the  welfare  and 
“ prosperity  of  the  whole  British  Empire.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Bishop  Hussey 
of  Waterford  was,  to  some  extent,  responsible  for 
this  declaration.  He  was  one  of  the  most  zealous 
of  Unionists. 


Reserve  and  Secrecy 

Archbishop  Bray  of  Cashel  to  Archbishop  .Troy. 

“ THURLES,y/^/^  I,  1799. 

“ My  dear  Doctor, — I received  the  letter  with 
“ which  you  favoured  me  at  the  request  of  Lord 
“ Castlereagh,  expressing  his  hope  that  I will  dis- 
“ creetly  exert  my  influence,  in  the  counties  of 
“ Tipperary  and  Waterford,  to  procure  the  signa- 
“ tures  of  the  respectable  Catholics  to  an  address 
“ in  favour  of  a Legislative  Union  between  this 
“ kingdom  and  Great  Britain. 

“ 1 need  not  observe  to  you,  who  know  so  well 
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“ the  dispositions  of  our  respectable  Catholics, 

“ what  little  influence  we  have  over  them  in 
“ political  matters,  and  with  what  reserve  and 
“ secrecy  we  should  interfere  on  the  present  occa- 
“ sion  in  order  to  ensure  any  degree  of  success  to 
“ it,  and  to  avoid  censure.  If  we  act  in  any 
“ ostensible  capacity  in  the  business  of  the  Union, 

“ either  by  a personal  signature  to  an  address  in 
“ favour  of  it,  or  otherwise,  in  my  humble  opinion 
" instead  of  serving  the  cause  we  may  injure  it. 

“ As  far  as  I understand  the  measure  it  will 
“ be  productive  of  substantial  benefit  to  both 
“ countries,  and  therefore  it  meets  with  my 
“ good  wishes,  and  shall  have  the  whole  of 
“ my  little  mite  of  assistance,  but  with  due 
“ attention  to  the  necessary  cautions  and  hints 
“ so  wisely  suggested  by  Lord  Castlereagh. — I 
“ remain,  &c., 

“ Thomas  Bray.” 

This  letter  suggests  the  reflection  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  laity  were  excluded  at  that  period  not  only 
from  the  deliberations  in  Parliament,  but  also  from 
the  plans  and  arrangements  of  their  own  bishops, 
in  regard  to  questions  affecting  the  welfare  and  the  ‘ 
destiny  of  their  country.  It  suggests  also  that  the 
Act  of  Union  resulted  in  a considerable  increase  in 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  over  the  laity — and  especially  the  more 
respectable  laity — of  their  Church. 
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Bishop  Sugrue  of  Ardfert 

July  6,  1799. 

Certain  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  freeholders 
of  the  County  Kerry  declared  in  favour  of 
the  Union.  The  declaration  is  signed  by  Dr. 
Sugrue,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Ardfert  and 
Aghadoe. 


A New  Convert 

Lord  Castlereagh  td  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

"July  6, 1799. 

“ I am  happy  to  inform  your  Grace  that,  amongst 
“ other  converts,  we  have  to  include  the  Archbishop 
“ of  Cashel,  who  yesterday  intimated  to  the  Lord 
“ Lieutenant  that  the  measure  should  have  his 
“ decided  support.  Although  we  have  not  reason 
“ to  apprehend  much  difficulty  in  the  House  of 
“ Lords,  yet  we  must  consider  his  Grace’s  name  a 
“ very  valuable  acquisition.” 

This  prelate  afterwards  became  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  according  to  promise,  and  Earl  of  Norman- 
ton.  The  Bishops  of  the  Irish  Church  before 
Disestablishment  were  very  often  Englishmen, 
promoted  for  political  services.  Very  often  they 
neglected  their  duties  shamefully,  but  there  were 
some  bright  exceptions. 
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Archbishop  Dillon  Wavering  and  Uncertain 

Archbishop  Dillon  of  Tuam  to  Archbishop  Troy. 

“ CoNG.,/?</^  9,  1799. 

“ Most  Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, — On  receipt  of  your 
“ last  letter  I wrote  to  Dr.  Reilly  and  Dr.  Bray, 
“ formerly  my  Metropolitan,  whom  I am  in  the 
“ habit  of  consulting  on  every  important  occasion, 
“ to  request  their  advice.  That  I,  who  am  the 
“ youngest  and,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  the 
“ last  of  the  Archbishops,  should  be  the  first  to 
“ sign  these  resolutions  would,  I apprehend,  be 
“ considered  the  height  of  rashness  and  impru- 
“ dence.  I have  waited  from  day  to  day  for 
“ Dr.  Bray’s  answer,  but  have  not  heard  from 
“ him.  He  is  probably  employed  in  visiting  some 
“ remote  parishes  in  his  diocese.  Dr.  ReiUy  is  of 
“ opinion  that  I should  sign  these  resolutions.  I 
“ perceive,  however,  that  by  such  a step  I would 
" draw  down  upon  myself  the  censure  of  a large 
“ portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  diocese,  and  I 
“ am  certain  that  our  bishops  could  more  effectu- 
“ ally  promote  any  great  measure  which  Govern- 
“ ment  may  adopt  for  the  benefit  of  our  country 
“ by  not  appearing  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
“ present  political  contest.  It  would  give  a handle 
“ to  the  enemies  of  subordination,  who  have  already 
“ endeavoured  to  counteract  any  little  exertions 
“ which  I may  have  employed  to  bring  back  the 
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“ people  to  a sense  of  their  duty,  by  styling  me 
“ ‘ Orange  Bishop,’  ‘ the  tool  of  the  Government,’ 
“ ‘ well  paid  for  my  services,’  &c.  These  con- 
“ siderations,  together  with  the  difficulties  in  which, 
" by  such  a precedent,  I should  probably  involve 
“ some  of  our  brethren,  who  are  more  immediately 
“ exposed  to  the  wrath  of  our  enemies  than  I am, 
" have  left  me  wavering  and  uncertain  for  many 
“ days.  Supported,  however,  by  your  sanction,  and 
“ that  of  Dr.  Reilly,  I think  I may  venture  to  request 
“ your  lordship  to  sign  it  for  me.  My  Vicar  General 
“ and  Dean  have  already  signed. — I have  the  honour 
“ to  be,  with  the  highest  veneration,  your  humble, 
“ faithful  servant,  Edward  Dillon.” 

Bishop  Lanigan  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
OF  Kilkenny 

July%  1799. 

At  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary’s,  Kilkenny,  a com- 
mittee was  formed  to  prepare  a declaration  in  favour 
of  the  Union  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
the  city.  The  committee  consisted  of — 

The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Lanigan,  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Ossory. 

Peter  Ryan. 

Michael  Finn. 

John  Shearman. 

Michael  Brenan. 

Felix  Byrne. 

WiUiam  Rattican,  Councillor  at  Law. 
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Lord  Castlereagh’s  Judicious  Plan 

July  9,  1799. 

Certain  freeholders  of  the  King’s  County  de- 
clared in  favour  of  a Union  in  a statement  be- 
ginning with  the  sentence  : “ The  public  ferment 
against  a Legislative  Union  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  having  subsided.” 

The  editor  of  the  “ Cornwallis  Correspondence  ” 
states  that  “The  change  of  feeling  in  regard  to 
“ the  Union  was  caused,  principally,  by  its  having 
“ transpired  that  material  alteration  would  be  made 
“ in  the  details  of  the  measure.  Lord  Castlereagh 
“ had,  in  the  course  of  February  [1799],  pointed  out 
“ how  many  of  the  various  classes  affected  by  the 
“ plan  originally  proposed  might  be  conciliated.  . . . 
“ Lord  Castlereagh  considered  that  500,000  would 
“ be  required  to  effect  all  these  compensations.  The 
“ plan  of  the  Union  proposed  in  1800  embodied  most 
“ of  his  suggestions,  and  the  success  obtained  was 
“ owing  to  these  judicious  alterations.” 

Archbishop  Troy’s  Influence  in  Limerick 

Archbishop  Troy  to  Mr.  Robert  Marshall,  Private 
Secretary  to  Lord  Castlereagh. 

{Archbishop  Dillon's  letter  enclosed.'] 

July  13,  1799. 

“ From  enclosed  you  will  perceive  that  I have 
“ not  been  inattentive  to  Lord  Castlereagh’s  com- 
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“ mission  communicated  to  me  by  you  some  time 
“ ago.  Best  wishes  to  his  Lordship. 

“ Lord  Glentworth  wrote  to  me  from  Limerick, 
“ requesting  I would  express  my  favourable  opinion 
“ of  the  Union  in  a few  hnes  to  his  Lordship,  which 
“ he  might  show  to  some  respectable  persons,  who 
“ would,  he  said,  be  influenced  thereby.  I accord- 
“ ingly  wrote  to  his  Lordship  as  he  wished  on 
“ the  6th  inst.” 

Dr.  Troy’s  habit  of  sending  to  Dublin  Castle 
letters  received  by  him  has  resulted  in  much 
additional  light  on  the  history  of  the  Union. 


Declaration  of  Waterford  Citizens 

July  19,  1799. 

The  Recorder,  Sheriffs,  and  people  of  Waterford 
city  and  its  vicinity  declared  that,  “ Looking  par- 
“ ticularly  to  the  commercial  situation  and  interest 
“ of  this  city  and  district,  and  collectively  at  the 
“ general  circiunstances,  disposition,  and  ability 
“ of  this  kingdom  at  large,  we  do  hereby  unanimously 
“ declare  that  we  approve  of  a complete  and  entire 
“ Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  . . . 
“ conceiving  that  such  an  imperial  constitution  will 
“ aUay  the  unhappy  distractions  too  long  prevalent 
“ amongst  us,  and  effectively  conduce  to  the  in- 
“ crease  and  security  of  the  strength,  trade,  pros- 
“ perity,  and  happiness  of  Ireland.” 
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About  350  names  are  appended  to  this  declara- 
tion. 


Bishop  Bellew  of  Killala 

July  28,  1799. 

At  a meeting  held  at  Ardnaree  Chapel  in  the 
County  Mayo,  Bishop  Bellew  of  Killala  presiding, 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  Baronies  of  Tirawly 
and  Tireragh  adopted  the  declaration  of  the  Water- 
ford Roman  Catholics  “ in  its  full  extent.” 


The  Same 

July,  1799. 

Certain  freeholders  of  the  County  Mayo  declared 
in  favour  of  the  Union,  and  that  they  were  “ de- 
termined to  stand  or  fall  with  Great  Britain.” 
Bishop  Bellew’s  name  is  to  this  declaration  also. 


Waterford  Intensely  Loyal 

Towards  the  end  of  July  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
went  on  a tour  to  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  re- 
ceived numerous  addresses  in  favour  of  the  Union. 


July  26,  1 799. 

The  Roman  Catholics  of  Waterford,  in  addition 
to  their  declaration  already  published,  presented 
an  address  in  which  they  said : “ We  feel  that  his 
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“ Majesty  could  not  have  given  a more  decided 
“ proof  of  his  wisdom,  and  his  paternal  regard  for 
“ his  subjects  of  Ireland,  than  by  having  selected 
“ as  his  Representative  a nobleman  of  your  Excel- 
“ lency’s  acknowledged  and  tried  abilities  as  well  in 
“ the  Cabinet  as  in  the  field.  We  look  forward 
“ with  most  unbounded  confidence  to  the  comple- 
“ tion  of  that  system  which  will  secure  for  ever  the 
“ respect  and  happiness  of  this  country,  and  we 
“ take  the  liberty  to  assure  you  that  the  remem- 
“ brance  of  your  Excellency’s  government  shall 
“ never  be  separated  from  the  feelings  which  the 
“ prosperity  and  dignity  of  the  Empire  must  ever 
“ excite  in  the  hearts  of  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects, 

“ Thomas  Wyse. 

“ Patrick  Lattin. 

“ Thomas  Sherlock.” 

The  freedom  of  the  city  of  Waterford  was  con- 
ferred on  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  an  address 
presented  from  the  county. 

The  Protestant  clergy  resident  in  the  city  of 
Waterford  declared  of  the  Union : “ This  event, 
“ we  are  firmly  confident,  will  prove  the  basis — 
“ permanent  as  broad — of  security  to  our  Estab- 
“ lishment,  and  of  a cordial  toleration,  liberal 
“ intercourse,  and  conciliated  affection  amongst 
“ aU  of  every  persuasion.” 

In  this  instance  the  clergy  went  in  opposition  to 
their  bishop,  who  was  one  of  the  two  prelates  by 
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whom  the  Union  was  opposed  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  This  bishop  (the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Marlay) 
was  uncle  to  Mr.  Grattan. 

“Wheedling”  in  Tipperary 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  visited  Carrick-on-Suir,  and 
was  drawn  in  his  unhorsed  carriage  into  the  town 
by  the  crowd.  He  received  an  address  in  favour  of 
the  Union,  headed  by  the  rector  and  curate  and 
two  parish  priests. 

The  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Clonmel  declared 
in  favour  of  the  Union,  and  conferred  the  freedom 
of  the  town  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

The  Mayor,  bailiffs,  and  free  burgesses  of  Youghal 
presented  an  address  in  favour  of  the  Union. 

The  presence  and  personal  influence  of  Lord 
Cornwallis  resembles  what  occurred  in  the  year 
1449,  when  a former  Lord  Lieutenant — the  Duke 
of  York — is  said  to  have  found  the  Irish  very 
insolent  at  his  first  coming  amongst  them ; “ but 
“ he  won  upon  them  strangely — partly  by  force, 
“ and  partly  by  their  own  art  of  wheedling'' 

Tipperary  Roman  Catholics 

July  31,  1799. 

The  Roman  Catholics  of  the  towns  of  Tipperary 
and  Caher,  at  a meeting  held  at  Caher,  declared  in 
favour  of  the  Union. 
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The  Saviour  of  Ireland 
Sir  J.  C.  Hippisley  to  Lord  Castlereagh 

August  1799. 

“ My  Lord, — I have  the  gratification  of  com- 
“ municating  to  your  Lordship  copies  of  a corre- 
“ spondence  on  the  subject  of  the  Cathohc  clergy 
“ of  Scotland,  the  arrangement  being  now  com- 
“ pie  ted  in  their  favour  on  the  scale  I had  the 
“ honour  to  suggest  to  ministers. 

“ Dr.  Moylan  spent  nearly  a week  at  Bulstrode, 
“ and,  by  the  Duke  of  Portland’s  account  of  his 
“ guest,  became  a great  and  just  favourite  there. 
“ I put  the  whole  of  my  correspondence  with 
“ Lord  Hobart  on  the  Catholic  subject  into  Dr* 
“ Moylan’s  hands,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  find 
“ that  his  opinion  concurred  entirely  with  my 
“ own  with  respect  to  the  regulations  I had 
“ sketched.  A part  of  these  regulations,  your 
“ Lordship  will  recollect,  went  to  the  establish- 
“ ment  of  a check  on  the  introduction  of  rescripts 
“ from  the  Pope,  &c.,  on  the  principle  of  the  in- 
“ stitutions  in  France,  Naples,  United  Provinces, 
" &c.  If  such  a regulation  was  ever  deemed  neces- 
“ sary,  it  becomes  doubly  so  when  the  Pope  is  in 
“ the  hands  of  the  Republican  French.  . . . Dr. 
“ Moylan  says,  in  aU  circles,  that  Lord  Cornwallis 
“ is  the  saviour  of  Ireland.  If  his  Lordship’s 
“ government  carries  through  this  Union,  and 
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“ gives  birth  to  this  Catholic  regulation,  the 
“ Doctor  must  find,  if  possible,  some  amplifica- 
“ tion  of  his  just  eulogy.” 

A Flattering  Address  from  Cork  Roman 
Catholics 

August  1799* 

The  Roman  Catholics  of  the  city  of  Cork  con- 
gratulated the  Lord  Lieutenant  on  his  arrival  there. 
They  presented  an  address,  in  which  they  declared 
as  follows  : “ Our  most  gracious  Sovereign  Lord,  the 
“ King,  to  whose  illustrious  house  we  are  bound 
“ by  every  tie  of  loyalty  and  gratitude,  having, 
“ in  his  paternal  care,  recommended  to  his  Parlia- 
“ ments  in  both  countries  the  consideration  of  a 

Union  of  Legislatures  in  his  two  kingdoms  of 
“ Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ...  we  consider  that 
“ nothing  short  of  this  salutary  measure  can  insure 
“ to  us  a continuance  of  the  tranquillity  and  the 
“ blessings  which  the  wisdom  of  your  auspicious 
“ government  has  restored  to  this  country.” 

This  address  is  signed  by  about  240  names. 

The  Established  Church  Leans  on  a 
Broken  Reed 


August  IS,  1799. 

The  Bishop  and  some  of  the  clergy  of  Limerick 
declared  in  favour  of  the  Union,  and  expressed  the 
conviction  that  the  Established  Church  could  never 
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be  secure  “ except  by  a completed  and  incorporated 
“ union  of  this  kingdom  with  that  of  Great  Britain, 
“ so  that  the  respective  constitutions  of  the  two 
“ countries,  both  civil  and  religious,  shall, ever, 
“ become  one  and  the  same,  and  must,  of  necessity, 
“ stand  or  fall  together.” 

Lord  Castlereagh  said  of  the  Church : “ When  it 
“ shall  be  once  completely  incorporated  with  the 
” Church  of  England  it  will  be  placed  upon  such 
“ a strong  and  natural  foundation  as  to  be  above 
“ every  apprehension  and  fear  from  adverse  interest, 
“ and  from  all  the  fretting  and  irritating  circum- 
“ stances  connected  with  our  colonial  situation.” 

Galway  Roman  Catholics 

August  20,  1799. 

“ A most  numerous  and  respectable  meeting  of 
" the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
“ county  of  Galway,”  presided  over  by  Gregory  A. 
French,  declared  in  favour  of  the  Union. 

The  Benediction  of  the  Longford  Roman 
Catholics  and  their  Bishop 

August  11,  1799. 

Bishop  Cruise  of  Ardagh  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  Longford  declared  that  “ We,  the  Roman 
“ Catholic  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Longford, 
“ beg  leave  to  approach  your  Excellency  with 
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“ assurance  of  the  most  profound  loyalty  and 
“ attachment  to  our  beloved  Sovereign,  whose 
“ auspicious  reign  (may  it  long  continue  prosperous 
“ and  happy)  shall  ever  be  remembered  with  grati- 
“ tude  by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  . . . 
“ We,  therefore,  humbly  beseech  the  Divine  Father 
“ and  Founder  of  our  Holy  Religion  to  prosper  your 
“ Excellency’s  endeavours  towards  the  accomplish- 
“ ment  of  this  great  and  salutary  measure.” 

This  declaration  was  signed  by  Bishop  Cruise  for 
“ self  and  clergy.”  The  clergy  numbered  52,  of 
whom  2 afterwards  protested  against  the  declara- 
tion. 


Galway  finds  a Panacea 

August  31,  1799. 

The  Sheriff  and  freeholders  of  County  Galway, 
at  a meeting  held  at  Loughrea,  attributed  the  ills 
of  Ireland  to  “ the  distinct  political  existence  of 
“ these  two  countries.” 

Lord  Castlereagh’s  Archiepiscopal  Agents 

Archbishop  Dillon  to  Archbishop  Troy. 

“ Clare,  September  i,  1799. 

“Your  favour  of  the  27th  ultimo,  which  was 
“ forwarded  after  me  to  Westport,  I received  only 
“ this  day  on  my  arrival  here.  Had  I been  in  due 
“ time  informed  of  the  wishes  of  Lord  Castlereagh  I 
“ would  certainly  have  attended  the  County  Galway 
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“ meeting,  though  I must  confess  I should  have 
“ felt  myself  out  of  my  sphere  in  a public  meeting 
“ of  that  description.  It  only  remains  for  me  at 
“ present  to  request  your  Lordship  will  be  so  oblig- 
“ ing  as  to  have  my  name  put  to  the  list.  I feel 
“ myself  each  day  less  shy  of  publicly  declaring 
“ my  sentiments  and  wishes  relative  to  the  Union. 
“ I have  had  an  opportunity,  in  the  course  of  the 
“ parochial  visitation  of  this  diocese,  which  is  nearly 
“ finished,  of  observing  how  little  averse  the  public 
“ mind  is  to  that  measure,  and  I have  also  had  an 
“ opportunity  of  acquiring  the  strongest  conviction 
“ that  this  measure  alone  can  restore  harmony  and 
“ happiness  to  our  unhappy  country.  I write  this 
“ scrawl  on  the  altar  of  a country  chapel,  but 
“ shall  soon  have  leisure  to  give  you  a full  narrative 
“ of  my  adventures.  If  I can  judge  from  appear- 
“ ances  the  people  are  heartily  sick  of  rebellion  and 
“ French  politics.  There  are,  however,  stiU  some 
“ freebooters  and  outlawed  rebels  in  the  mountains  of 
“ Connemara,  which  place  I have  not  dared  to  visit.” 

The  King  and  English  people  could  not  doubt 
the  desire  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  for  a Union 
in  the  face  of  such  letters  as  this. 

The  Kildare  Roman  Catholics 

September  i,  1799. 

The  Roman  Catholics  of  the  parishes  of  Monas- 
terevan,  Lacka,  Harristown,  Nurney,  and  Bala- 
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brackin  declared  in  favour  of  the  Union  at  a 
meeting  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Doran,  P.P. 


Dundalk  Unionists 

^'"September  13,  1799. 

The  bailiff,  burgesses,  and  certain  freemen  of 
Dundalk  declared  for  the  Union. 

Bishop  Moylan’s  Conscience  is  Troubled 

Bishop  Moylan  to  Sir  J.  C.  Hippisley. 

September  14,  1799. 

“ The  measures  taken  by  the  present  humane 
“ and  enlightened  Administration  have  contributed 
“ very  much  to  its  tranquillity,  and,  except  in  those 
“ places  where  the  Orange  element  prevails,  peace 
“ and  good  order  appear  to  be  established.  . . . 

“ The  provision  intended  to  be  made  for  the 
“ Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  this  kingdom  is  a 
” measure  worthy  of  a liberal  and  enlightened 
“ government,  and  we  cannot  but  be  thankful  for 
“it.  I apprehend,  however,  that  it  will  not  serve 
“ to  preserve  and  strengthen  their  influence  over 
“ their  poor  people  unless  something  be  done  at 
“ the  same  time  for  their  relief.  Their  enemies, 
“ and  the  enemies  of  the  peace  and  good  order 
“ of  the  country,  would  avail  themselves  of  it  to 
“ estrange  the  minds  of  the  poor  people  from  us 
“ by  insinuating  to  them  (as  it  appears  by  the 
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" report  of  the  secret  committee  they  did  before), 
“ that  we  were  pensioned  by  Government  to  support 
“ a measure  against  the  people,  and  that  we  attended 
“ only  to  our  own  interests  without  any  attention  to 
“ their  miseries  and  distresses.  Thus  they  would 
“ weaken  that  influence  which  the  welfare  of  the 
“ country  requires  our  clergy  should  have  over 
“ their  poor  people.  I deem  it  therefore  highly 
“ expedient  that,  when  his  Majesty’s  government 
“ shaU,  in  its  goodness  and  wisdom,  determine  on 
“ providing  for  the  decent  support  of  the  Catholic 
“ clergy  of  this  kingdom,  something  should  be  at 
“ the  same  time,  or  previous  to  it,  done  for  the 
“ relief  of  the  poor  people  of  this  country. 

“There  is  one  object  that  should  particularly 
“ claim  their  attention,  I mean  the  mode  heretofore 
“ followed  of  collecting  tithes  by  proctors.  Far  be 
“it  from  me  to  harbour  the  most  distant  idea  of 
“ lessening,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  incomes  of 
“ the  gentlemen  of  the  established  Church. 

“ Give  me  leave  to  request  you’ll  make  my  re- 
“spectful  salutations  to  the  Duke  of  Portland.  I 
“ can  never  forget  his  polite  attention  to  me.” 

The  Bishop’s  conscience  was  not  at  rest  con- 
cerning the  barter  in  which  he  was  engaged.  “ The 
miseries  and  distresses  of  the  poor  people  ” were 
rarely  referred  to  in  all  the  negotiations.  The 
Bishop’s  scruples  and  ingenuity  could  suggest 
nothing,  except  a different  mode  of  collecting  tithes, 
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for  their  relief.  When  the  Tithe  agitation  did  arise 
at  a later  date,  a Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Kildare 
(Dr.  Doyle)  said,  in  a letter  to  Marquis  Wellesley ; 
“ Tithes  in  this  country,  my  lord,  should  always 
“ have  been  odious.  They  were  the  price  paid  by 
“ Henry  II.  and  the  Legate  Paparo  to  the  Irish 
“ Prelates,  who  sold  for  them  the  independence  of  their 
” native  land  and  the  birthright  of  their  peopleP 
The  history  of  the  Union  in  1800  and  that  of  the 
Conquest — more  correctly  termed  the  Surrender — 
in  1171  resemble  each  other  very  closely  in  this 
and  other  respects. 

Bishop  Moylan’s  solicitude  for  the  poor  people 
seems  to  have  ended  in  nothing.  Mr.  Froude  says, 
“ The  potato  multiplied,  and  the  people  multiplied, 
“ and  beggary  multiplied  along  with  them.” 

The  Cause  of  the  Union  advancing 
Bishop  Moylan  to  Sir  f.  C.  Hippisley 

“ Same  as  last, 

‘ ‘ I am  happy  to  tell  you  it  is  working  its  way 
“ daily  and  gaining  ground  in  the  public  opinion. 
“ Several  counties  which  appeared  most  averse  to 
“ it  have  now  declared  for  it,  and  I have  no  doubt 
“ but,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  it  will  be  effected 
“ notwithstanding  the  violent  opposition  of  Mr. 
“ Foster  and  his  party,  who  will  strain  every  nerve, 
“ and  move  heaven  and  earth  to  prevent  it  succeed- 
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“ ing.  In  this  city  [Dublin],  where  the  outcry 
“ against  it  has  been  so  very  violent,  it  is  becoming 
" every  day  less  unpopular.” 

The  Bishop’s  reference  to  Dublin  was  probably 
inaccurate. 

Bishop  O’Donnell  of  Derry 

September^  1799. 

Bishop  O’Donnell  and  a large  number  of  free- 
holders of  Londonderry  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Union. 


The  Titular  Bishop  of  Killaloe 

September  19,  1799. 

A declaration  for  the  Union,  made  by  freeholders 
in  the  County  Clare,  is  signed  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  MacMahon,  “ Titular  ” Bishop  of  Killaloe. 

Previous  to  the  Union,  Roman  Catholic  Bishops 
were  commonly  referred  to  as  “Titular”  Bishops. 

The  Conversion  of  Wexford 

September  22,  1799. 

The  Roman  Catholics  of  Wexford,  at  a meeting 
held  in  that  town,  with  Bishop  Caulfield  of  Ferns 
in  the  chair,  declared  in  favour  of  Union,  and 
addressed  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  the  following 
terms : “ May  it  please  your  Excellency,  however 
“ depraved  or  ungrateful  some  of  our  communion 
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“may  have  been  when,  acting  under  the  fatal 
“ impulse  of  that  temporary  madness  which  un- 
“ fortunately  prevailed  in  this  kingdom  last  year 
“ [when  large  numbers  of  Protestants  were  murdered 
“ in  the  County  Wexford],  we  humbly  presume  to 
“approach  your  Excellency  with  our  unfeigned 
“ assurance  of  perpetual  loyalty,  and  decided  at- 
“ tachment  to  the  Royal  Person,  Family,  and 
“ Government  of  our  beloved  and  most  gracious 
“ Sovereign,  whose  paternal  indulgence  towards  us 
“ we  can  never  forget.  . . . 

“ We  consider  it  a duty  we  owe  to  ourselves  and 
“ posterity,  thus  openly  to  declare  that  we  conceive 
“ those  desirable  objects  can  only  be  attained  by 
“ the  happy  completion  of  the  great  and  useful 
“ measure  of  a legislative  union  between  Great 
“ Britain  and  Ireland,  which  the  common  Father 
“ of  his  people  has,  in  his  wisdom,  recommended  to 
“ the  serious  consideration  of  his  Parliament. 

“ Signed  by  above  3000  persons.” 

Bishop  French  of  Elphin 

September  2^^  I799* 

A declaration  from  the  people  of  Athlone  in 
favour  of  the  Union  was  signed  by — 

Edmund  French,  D.D.,  R.C.  Bishop  of  Elphin. 
Joseph  Moore,  P.P.  Matthew  May,  P.P. 
John  Gately,  P.P.  C.  M.  Ormsby,  Rector. 

And  others. 
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A Mysterious  Document 

October  5,  1799. 

The  signature  to  this  letter  has  been  carefully 
erased. 

“ I have  gone  through  Sir  J.  C.  Hippisley’s  papers 
“ with  much  attention.  They  appear  to  me  to 
“ convey  information  of  considerable  importance, 
“ and  I entirely  agree  with  him — although  I was 
“perhaps  before  inclined  to  have  entertained  a 
“ different  opinion — that,  in  a business  from  the 
“ result  of  which  so  much  advantage  to  the  good 
“government  of  Ireland  is  reasonably  to  be  ex- 
“pected,  it  would  be  imprudent,  from  any  false 
“ delicacy,  to  avoid  a direct  negotiation  with  the 
“ See  of  Rome,  or  the  direct  acknowledgment  of 
“ the  Pope’s  supremacy  in  matters  merely  of  a 
“ spiritual  nature  relating  to  the  Catholic  religion 
“ in  this  country.” 

Whether  the  degree  of  Papal  Supremacy  referred  to 
in  the  above  was  ever  acknowledged  or  not  is  doubtful. 

“A  Northern  Excursion” 

Early  in  October  the  Lord  Lieutenant  visited 
Ulster,  and  received  many  addresses  on  the  way. 

October  3,  1799. 

The  Roman  Catholics  of  Dundalk  declared  in 
favour  of  the  Union,  at  a meeting  presided  over 
by  the  Rev.  James  Martin,  P.P.,  and  presented  an 
address  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  The  address  was 
signed  by  the  chairman  “ for  self  and  parishioners.” 
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There  is  a letter  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  report- 
ing this  address  to  London.  Declarations  and  peti- 
tions were  the  only  means  resorted  to  in  order  to  take 
the  sense  of  the  people.  Hence  their  importance. 

A Provincial  Stroller 

At  Belfast  an  incident  occurred  which  is  referred 
to  in  the  following  letter  ; — 

Colonel  Littlehales  to  Lord  Castlereagh. 

“ October  9,  1799. 

“ The  Bishop  of  Down  [Dr.  Dickson]  wished  to 
“ have  subscribed  and  to  have  come  to  the  dinner, 
“ but  as  the  presence  of  an  avowed  enemy  of  the 
“ Union  would  have  interfered  with  the  object  of 
“ the  meeting,  it  was  conveyed  to  him,  in  terms 
“ which  could  give  no  offence,  that  it  would  be 
“ better  he  should  not  be  present.  . . . Nothing 
“ could  have  succeeded  better  than  Lord  Com- 
“ wallis’  visit  to  this  place.” 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  himself  stated  in  a letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Portland  that,  in  his  presence,  the 
Bishop  was  informed  by  Mr.  May  (afterwards  a 
member  for  Belfast)  “ that  he  could  not  be  invited 
“ to  the  public  dinner  unless  he  declared  himself 
“ a friend  of  the  Union.” 

Loyal  subjects  might  reasonably  complain  of 
exclusion  from  the  favour  of  their  Sovereign’s 
representative  because  of  their  political  opinions. 
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This  visit  to  the  North  has  been  described  as 
a journey  “ for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  senti- 
" ments  of  the  people  on  the  subject  of  Union.” 
The  truth  is  that  it  was  an  aggressive  electioneer- 
ing tour. 

The  tactics  pursued  by  his  Excellency  during 
his  excursions,  of  which  the  Belfast  dinner  in- 
cident is  an  illustration,  aroused  much  criticism, 
anger,  and  contempt.  In  Parliament  Mr.  Goold, 
in  a thinly  - veiled  sarcasm,  gave  expression 
to  this  feeling  when  he  adverted  to  dishonour- 
able stratagems  to  which  supporters  of  the  Union 
were  supposed  to  have  resorted,  but  which  he — 
Mr.  Goold — would  not  attribute  to  the  noble 
lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  “ because 
“ he  would  not  suppose  it  possible  the  illustrious 
“ conqueror  of  the  East  would  dwindle  into  a 
“ Provincial  Stroller  ” ! 

Fruits  of  the  Excursion 

Declarations  in  favour  of  the  Union  were  made 
during  the  visit,  or  shortly  afterwards,  by  the 
Corporation  of  Armagh,  the  Bishop  and  clergy  of 
Dromore,  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Coleraine, 
the  Mayor  and  citizens  of  Derry,  the  Provost  and 
inhabitants  of  Newtownlimavady,  the  Warden  and 
inhabitants  of  Lifford,  the  Provost  and  people  of 
Strabane,  and  the  people  of  Castle f5mn. 
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Good  News  from  Archbishop  Troy 

Archbishop  Troy  to  Mr.  Marshall  {^Private  Sec.) 

“ October  12,  1799. 

“ You  will  observe  by  our  public  papers  that  the 
“ Union  is  daily  gaining  ground.” 

The  Viceroy’s  Home-coming 

October  1 8,  1799. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  “ returned  from  his  northern 
“ excursion.” 

Same  date. 

The  Corporation  of  Dublin  renewed  its  declara- 
tion against  the  Union. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  of  Meath  pru- 
dently REMAIN  IN  “ THEIR  OWN  SPHERE  ” 

Bishop  Plunket  of  Meath  to  Lord  Castlereagh. 

“Navan,  October  1799. 

“ On  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
“ there  is  no  obstacle  to  the  wish  expressed  by 
“ your  Lordship.^  The  obstacle  is  on  the  part  of 
“ the  inhabitants  of  this  county  in  general.  The 

1 A.  M.  Sullivan,  in  his  **  Story  of  Ireland,”  says:  “ The  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  clergy  . . . scouted  the  idea  of  expediting  their 
emancipation  by  an  eternal  betrayal  of  their  country.”  This  is  a 
charitable  supposition  on  Sullivan’s  part. 
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“ Roman  Catholics  of  Meath  are  too  near  Dublin, 
“ and  too  much  accustomed  to  listen  to  the 
“ opinions  of  the  Protestants  of  Meath,  to  be 
“ as  yet  willing  to  declare  in  favour  of  a Union. 
“ They  are  not  strangers  to  the  principal  arguments 
“ used  to  oppose  it,  and  many  of  them  believe 
“ these  arguments  to  be  unanswerable.  The  clergy 
“ depend  on  the  people,  and  they  say  here  that 
“ they  would  act  imprudently  did  they  wound  the 
“ feelings  of  their  respective  flocks  by  stepping 
“ beyond  their  own  sphere  and  abetting  a system  to 
“ which  the  people  are  not  reconciled.  ‘ We  cannot 
“ separate  from  our  parishoners,’  they  add.  ‘ In 
“ political  questions  it  becomes  us  rather  to  follow 
“ than  to  lead.’  To  this  reasoning,  my  Lord,  I 
“ must  confess  it  is  not  easy  to  reply.  For  my 
“ part  I will  heartily  join  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
“ Meath  the  instant  they  will  show  a disposition  in 
“ favour  of  the  Union.  Until  then  your  Lordship 
“ perceives  I must  content  myself  with  defending, 
“ and  supporting,  the  measure  when  opportunity 
“ offers  of  doing  so  with  advantage.” 


Declarations  from  Ulster  and  Munster 

November  i6,  1799. 

The  Provost  and  Grand  Jury  of  the  town  and 
county  of  Monaghan,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
and  liberties  of  Kinsale,  declared  for  the  Union. 
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Preparing  for  the  Final  Assault 

November  26,  1799* 

“ The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Clare,  Lord  Chancellor  for 
“ Ireland,  left  London  on  his  way  to  Ireland.  His 
“ Lordship  had  a long  audience  (with  the  King)  on 
“ Wednesday  last,  when  he  took  leave,  the  subject 
“ of  the  Union  being  finally  adjusted.” 

Counter-charges 


December  3,  1 799. 

3000  residents  in  the  County  Tyrone  complained 
of  “ misrepresentations  that  have  been  resorted 
to  ” by  opponents  of  the  Union  and  declared  in  its 
favour. 


Bishop  Coyle  of  Raphoe 

December,  1799. 

Bishop  Coyle  and  certain  freeholders  of  the 
County  Donegal  declared  for  the  Union. 


New  Ross 

December  Of,  1799* 

The  Roman  Catholies  of  New  Ross  declared  in 
favour  of  the  Union. 

The  Rev.  William  Chapman,  P.P.,  and  fifty-eight 
others  signed  this  document. 
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The  Irish  Bar 

December  9,  1 799. 

The  Irish  Bar  met  in  Dublin.  Mr.  Smith  (Father) 
presided.  198  members  were  present. 

A resolution  against  the  Union  was  passed  by 
166  against  32.  Of  these  32  as  many  as  25  after- 
wards received  offices  under  Government. 


A Significant  Request 
Lord  Castlereagh  to  the  Duke  of  Portland. 


‘ ‘ December  17,1 799. 

“Your  Grace,  I trust,  will  not  be  surprised  at 
“my  request  that  you  will  assist  us  in  the  same 
“ way,  and  to  the  same  extent,  as  you  did  previous 
“ to  Mr.  Elliott’s  leaving  London.  The  advan- 
“ tages  have  been  important,  and  it  is  very  de- 
“ sirable  that  this  request  should  be  complied 
“ with  without  delay.” 

“ Note. — The  first  sum  sent  was  £$000.” 

This  was  ordinary  secret-service  money,  and  did 
not  form  part  of  the  million  and  a half  intended 
for  “ compensations.”  The  payment  of  agents 
engaged  in  getting  up  petitions  and  declarations 
was  largely  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  devoted. 
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The  Results  of  Good  Generalship 
Marquis  Cornwallis  to  Major-General  Ross. 

“ December  28,  1799. 

“ I do  not,  however,  feel  very  bold.  Every  day 
“ produces  some  s5miptoms  of  defection,  and  I hope 
“ our  friends  in  England  wiU  be  prepared  for  the 
“ worst.  I have  met  with  very  little  countenance 
“ or  kindness,  especially  from  my  official  corre- 
“ spondent ; and  yet  if  I had  suffered  those  in 
“ whom  they  put  their  trust  to  pursue  the  course 
“ they  wished  the  whole  country  would  have  been 
“ against  usP 


Bishop  French  and  His  Clergy  foresee  an 
Irish  Paradise 


January^  1800. 

Bishop  French  and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
of  the  County  Roscommon  declared  that  “ this 
“ momentous  measure  . . . will,  we  humbly  con- 
“ ceive,  bar  all  future  discontent  and  jealousies, 
“ remove  all  causes  of  political  discussions;  finally, 
“ it  will  interweave  so  intimately  the  interests  of 
“ the  community  that  fealty  to  our  gracious 
“ Sovereign — the  best  of  kings — due  respect  to  the 
“ laws  and  established  authorities,  with  the  common 
“ defence  of  the  Empire  at  large,  will  be  some  of 
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“ the  most  prominent  features  in  the  character  of 
“ each  Irishman.” 

Signed  by — Edmund  French,  D.D. 

Owen  Flynn,  P.P. 

Patrick  Blyth,  P.P. 

Henry  M'Dermot,  P.P. 

John  O’Flynn,  P.P. 

Owen  Kilcomen,  P.P. 

James  Brandly,  P.P. 

Thomas  Costello,  P.P. 

Roger  O’Connor,  P.P. 

Patrick  Brennan,  P.P. 

Hugh  Kelly,  P.P. 

How  THE  Petitions  were  Secured. 

From  Myles  Keon  to  Lord  Castlereagh. 

“ Keon  Brook,  near  Carrick  on  Shannon, 

'‘^January  8,  1800. 

“ I forwarded  yesterday  to  Colonel  Littlehales 
“ the  signatures  of  upwards  of  1500  Catholics, 
“ exclusive  of  the  Protestant  signatures,  and  my 
“ idea  is — which  I humbly  submit  to  your  Lord- 
“ ship’s  consideration — that  none  but  signatures 
“ of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  known  pro- 
“ perty  and  freehold  should  be  published  at  full 
“ length,  the  number  of  the  rest  to  be  mentioned 
“ in  one  line ; and  for  this  reason,  that  the  common 
“ freeholders  and  landowners  may  not  be  exposed 
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“ to  the  resentment  of  their  landlords,  having  acted 
“ contrary  to  their  advice.  Very  few  would  have 
“ signed  if  this  had  not  been  promised  them.  Mr. 
“ Hu  O’Beirne  (who  tells  me  he  had  the  honour  of 
“ some  conversation  with  your  Lordship)  is  very 
“ capable,  from  his  local  knowledge,  to  point  out 
“ who  the  independent  freeholders  are  that  may, 
“ with  safety  to  themselves,  have  their  names  set 
“ forth.” 

The  petition  was  published  as  coming  from 
“ 1836  Roman  Catholics.”  The  Protestants  were 
Romanized  for  the  occasion ! 

This  letter  serves  as  an  example  of  how  petitions 
were  obtained. 

Mr.  Keon  was  one  of  the  few  whom  Lord  Corn- 
wallis overlooked  in  distributing  rewards  for  ser- 
vices rendered;  but  his  successor.  Lord  Harwicke, 
corrected  the  mistake. 


A Protest  from  Leitrim 

January  4,  1800. 

Freeholders  of  County  Leitrim  reprobate  the 
unconstitutional  means  taken  to  obtain  signatures 
to  petitions  in  favour  of  a Union,  which  would 
be  “ fraught  with  ruin  to  the  constitutional  in- 
“ dependence,  commercial  interests,  and  general 
“ prosperity  of  the  country.” 

There  are  about  1000  names  to  this  petition.  It 
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probably  refers  to  the  document  prepared  by 
Mr.  Keon,  and  to  others  obtained  by  similar 
means. 

A Rapid  Increase  of  Wealth 

January  12,  1800. 

Gentlemen  and  freeholders  of  County  Galway 
petitioned  against  the  Union,  “ knowing  that  our 
“ manufactures,  commerce,  and  wealth  have  rapidly 
“ increased  since  that  glorious  era,”  1782. 

The  County  Limerick  petitioned  to  the  same 
effect. 

Dublin  Roman  Catholics  criticise  their 
Leaders 

January  12,  1800. 

A meeting  of  Roman  Catholics  held  in  Dublin 
declared  it  to  be  “ a libel,  the  most  false,  scandalous, 
“ and  wicked  that  ever  was  directed  against  the 
“ character  of  an  individual  or  a people,”  to  state 
that  Irish  Roman  Catholics  were  in  favour  of  a 
Union,  although  “ some  mean  and  degenerate 
“ members  of  the  communion,  wrought  upon  by 
“ corruption  or  by  fear,”  were  so. 

The  Beginning  of  the  End 

January  15,  1800. 

The  Irish  Parliament  met  for  its  last  session. 

The  speech  from  the  Throne  contained  no  direct 
reference  to  the  Union.  Writs  had  been  issued  for 
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the  election  of  about  forty  new  members,  chiefly  to 
fill  the  places  of  members  who  refused  to  vote  for  the 
measure,  but  were  persuaded  to  resign  and  make  way 
for  others  who  would  do  so.  No  doubt  some  of  these 
resignations  were  secured  by  promised  rewards. 

The  Opposition  suspected  that  the  debate  on  the 
question  of  Union  was  being  postponed  until  the 
new  members  had  been  returned. 

When,  therefore,  the  Address  of  the  House  was 
moved  by  Lord  Loftus  (Co.  Wexford)  and  seconded 
by  Colonel  Crosbie  (Co.  Kerry),  an  amendment 
was  proposed  as  follows : — 

“ To  assure  his  Majesty  that  his  Majesty’s  king- 
“ dom  of  Ireland  is  inseparably  united  with  Great 
“ Britain,  and  that  the  sentiments,  wishes,  and 
“ real  interests  of  all  his  people  are,  that  it  should 
“ continue  so  united,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a free 
“ constitution,  in  the  support  of  the  honour  and 
“ dignity  of  his  Majesty’s  crown,  and  in  the  ad- 
“ vancement  of  the  welfare  of  the  whole  empire, 
“ which  blessings  we  owe  to  the  spirited  exertions  of 
“ an  independent  resident  Parliament,  the  paternal 
“ kindness  of  his  Majesty,  and  the  liberality  of  the 
“ British  Parliament  in  1782,  and  which  we  feel  our- 
“ selves  at  all  times,  and  particularly  at  the  present 
“ moment,  bound  in  duty  to  maintain.” 

Moved  by  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons  (King’s  Co.). 
Seconded  by  Mr.  Francis  Savage  (Co.  Down). 

If  this  amendment  had  been  carried  the  con- 
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sideration  of  the  Union  would  have  been  put  oft  for 
another  year.  The  situation  was  most  critical,  and 
the  debate  was  one  of  the  most  animated  on  record. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  former  Parliament, 
in  1797,  Mr.  Grattan  did  not  seek  re-election, 
owing  to  ill  health.  Had  there  been  a suspicion 
that  the  question  of  the  Union  would  be 
brought  forward  it  is  practically  certain  that  he 
would  not  have  retired.  But  now  he  was  being 
rushed  up  to  the  House  for  the  Borough  of  Wick- 
low, which  was  in  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Tighe, 
and  was  vacant  through  the  death  of  Mr.  Tighe’s 
father-in-law,  Mr.  Gahan.  All  the  formalities  were 
completed  with  the  utmost  speed,  and  at  seven 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  i6th  January  Mr. 
Grattan  entered  the  House,  pale  and  weak,  leaning 
on  the  arms  of  Mr.  George  Ponsonby  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Moore.  The  scene  was  a striking  and  historic  one. 
The  debate  had  not  closed.  Mr.  Grattan  delivered 
one  of  his  great  speeches.  The  division  showed  a 
majority  against  the  amendment  of  42. 

Ayes  ...  96 

Noes  . . . 138 

The  relative  strength  of  the  two  parties  was  now 
plainly  seen,  and  the  fate  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
was  practically  sealed. 

Mr.  John  Bagwell  (Co.  Tipperary)  voted  in  the 
majority  in  this  division.  Previous  to  the  next 
division  a great  petition  against  the  Union  was  pre- 
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sented  from  his  constituency,  whereon  he  declared 
for  the  Opposition  and  voted  accordingly.  The 
same  course  was  adopted  by  Mr.  John  Bagwell, 
junr.  (Cashel),  Sir  Chichester  Fortescue  (Trim),  and 
Colonel  Thomas  Mahon  (Co.  Roscommon). 

Dublin  Roman  Catholics  Censured 
Rev.  H.  Dowling,  Tullamor e,  to  Lord  Castlereagh. 

'‘^January  17,  1800. 

“ In  the  country  parts  of  this  kingdom  we  only 
“ wait  to  be  called  upon  in  order  to  declare  our 
“ decided  opinion  in  favour  of  that  measure.  . . . 
“ We  therefore  highly  disapprove,  nay  highly  con- 
“ demn,  the  intemperate  conduct  of  our  brethren  in 
“ Dublin  in  thus  rashly  coming  forward  to  oppose  a 
“ measure  commended  so  warmly  from  the  Throne. 
“ But,  thanks  to  God,  they  are  but  an  insignificant 
“ part  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  . . . We  hope 
“that  the  Government  will  accept  our  humble 
“ services  and  sincere  attachment,  and  command 
“them  on  all  occasions  that  may  occur.  I speak 
“ the  sentiments  of  thousands  of  my  commu- 
“ nion,  and  rest,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship’s  most 
“ obedient,  &c.  H.  Dowling.” 

Limerick  and  Longford  Roman  Catholics 

FOLLOW  THE  LeAD  OF  DUBLIN 

January  23,  1800. 

A general  meeting  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Limerick  repudiated  a petition  which  had  been 
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made  on  their  behalf  in  favour  of  a Union,  and 
declared  “ their  immutable  dislike  to  a measure 
“ fraught  with  ruin  and  degradation  to  their 
“ country,  which,  since  the  glorious  epoch  of  1782, 
“ has  been  rapidly  improving  in  commerce,  manu- 
“ factures,  industry,  and  population. 

“ Sylvester  O’Halloran, 

Chairman^ 

This  declaration  contains  about  125  names,  in- 
cluding four  medical  doctors  but  no  clerg5unen. 

January  25,  1800. 

Roman  Catholics  of  County  Longford  adopted 
the  resolution  of  those  of  Dublin  protesting  against 
being  misrepresented  as  supporting  the  Union. 
Signed  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  M'Anally,  P.P., 
Clonguish,  and  the  Rev.  John  O’Connor,  P.P., 
Killoe,  and  a large  number  of  laymen. 

An  Urgent  Demand  for  Troops 
Lord  Cornwallis  to  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

January  27,  1800. 

“ In  this  situation  of  affairs,  and  at  this  crisis, 
“ your  grace  cannot  be  surprised  at  my  again  ex- 
“ pressing  an  anxious  hope  for  the  speedy  arrival  of 
“ troops,  which  have  been  long  expected.” 

Lord  Cornwallis  to  Major-General  Ross, 

“The  alarm  against  the  Union  is  increasing 
“ rapidly,  and  every  degree  of  violence  is  expected. 
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“ As  none  of  the  English  regiments  have  yet  arrived 
“ I have  been  under  the  necessity  of  ordering  the 
“ Lancashire  Volunteers  from  Youghal  to  Dublin.” 

The  Abhorrence  of  the  County  Armagh 

January  28,  1800. 

A largely  signed  declaration  from  the  County 
Armagh  (7000  names),  reasserting  “ their  fixed  and 
” unalterable  aversion  to  that  pernicious  measure, 
“ and  their  abhorrence  of  the  means  which  had  been 
“ resorted  to  in  the  prosecution  of  it.  . . . A measure 
“ insulting  to  the  sense  and  feelings  of  Irishmen,  and 
“ whose  adoption  would  hazard  the  peace,  impede 
“ the  prosperity,  and  annihilate  the  liberties  of  their 
“ country.” 

A Forecast  by  Lord  Castlereagh 
Lord  Castlereagh  to  Mr.  Secretary  King. 

January  31,  1800. 

“As  far  as  I can  calculate,  the  Opposition  may 
“ divide  in.  They  talk  of  more,  but  it  is  not 
“ within  my  knowledge.  If  our  friends  attend  well 
“ we  may  produce  175.” 

The  Kilkenny  Roman  Catholics  Stand  Firm 

A Petition  from  the  loyal  Roman  Catholic  Gentlemen, 
Clergy,  and  Freeholders  of  the  County  Kilkenny. 

'‘^February  i, 

“ We  consider  ourselves  called  upon  by  every 
“principle  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  our 
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“ gracious  Sovereign,  the  Father  of  his  people, 
" to  declare  our  most  heartfelt  approbation  of  the 
“ intended  measure  of  a Legislative  Union  between 
“ Great  Britain  and  Ireland.” 

Signed  by  “ J.  Hogan,  Coadjutor,”  and  many 
other  clergy  and  laymen. 

The  “Freeman’s  Journal” 

February  i,  1800. 

The  5th  February  was  fixed  as  the  date  for  an 
address  to  the  King  in  favour  of  a Legislative  Union. 

On  the  1st  of  that  month  the  Freemaris  Journal^ 
in  a leader,  wrote  as  follows  ; — 

“ It  was  our  undeviating  call  on  the  public  not 
“ to  prejudge  a matter  of  such  magnitude  agreeably 
“ to  the  anticipations  and  misconceptions  of  leading 
“ Oppositionists,  but  to  pause  in  due  suspense  and 
“ silence,  until  its  provisions  and  principles  might 
“ be  regularly  debated  in  a great  assembly,  in  pur- 
“ suance  to  the  desire  of  our  gracious  Sovereign,  and 
“ the  demands  of  a great  part  of  his  Irish  people. 
“ The  mere  recommendation  from  the  Throne, 
“ coming  from  a mild,  beneficent  King,  whose  long 
“ reign  has  been  a continued  stream  of  concessions 
“ to  his  subjects,  and  perhaps  those  of  Ireland  as 
“ much  as,  if  not  more  than,  those  of  England, 
“ should  secure  it  a patient,  regular  investigation 
“ of  the  Legislature — were  even  the  Sovereign’s 
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“ will,  in  such  a case,  unbacked  by  obligatory 
“ usages  of  respect  and  ceremony  to  his  pre- 
“ eminent  wisdom  and  prerogative. 

“ It  was  even  equivalent  to  certainty  that  a 
“ King,  who  always  interested  himself  in  the  pro- 
“ gressive  prosperity  and  happiness  of  this  nation, 
“ beyond  his  glorious  predecessors,  would  not 
“ originate  a regulation  for  its  disadvantage  and 
“ oppression  in  the  present  increasing  power  and 
“ commerce  of  his  wide  empire.  It  is  also  im- 
“ probable  that  a Government,  beneficent  and 
“ efficient  as  that  of  Marquis  Cornwallis,  would  be 
“the  medium  of  an  inimical  measure,  or  that  a 
“ character  so  gifted  with  genuine  talent  and  ex- 
“ ceUent  virtues,  so  immediately  interested  for  his 
“ private  fortune  in  this  island,  as  the  nobleman 
“ [Lord  Castlereagh]  who  holds  the  first  official 
“ place  in  his  Excellency’s  administration,  would 
“ advocate  a system  detrimental  to  its  indepen- 
“ dence,  trade,  and  happiness.” 

In  view  of  the  activity  displayed  on  one  side  of 
the  controversy  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  himself — 
of  which  his  “ excursions  ” north  and  south  form 
a clear  proof — it  must  have  seemed  to  “ opposi- 
tionists ” that  the  advice  of  the  Freeman's  Journal 
“ to  pause  in  due  suspense  and  silence  ” — that 
is,  to  put  off  “locking  the  stable  till  the  steed 
was  stolen” — was  not  intended  to  be  seriously 
regarded. 
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Recruits 

February  3,  1800. 

Thirty-two  new  members  were  introduced  and 
took  their  oaths,  including  three  Anti-Unionists — 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  Saurin  (Blessington). 

Mr.  Thomas  Goold  (Kilbeggan). 

Mr.  Robert  Shaw  (St.  Johnstown,  Co.  Longford). 

Bishop  Plunket  speaks  out 

Febmary  4,  i8cx). 

Freeholders  of  Meath,  including  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Bishop  Plunket,  petitioned  for  the  Union. 

The  Bishop  signed  a similar  document  from  the 
County  Westmeath. 

The  Roman  Catholics  of  Meath,  as  a body,  do 
not  appear  to  have  joined  in  this  petition,  although 
their  Bishop  wished  it. 

The  action  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and 
clergy  gave  great  annoyance  to  Mr.  Grattan.  He 
spoke  of  them  as  “ a band  of  prostituted  men  en- 
“ gaged  in  the  service  of  the  Government.”  Lord 
Castlereagh  defended  them  against  this  charge. 

The  Voice  of  Belfast 

February  4,  1800. 

Mr.  Saurin  laid  on  the  table  a petition  against 
the  Union  from  the  citizens  of  Belfast. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  one  of  the  members  for  the  borough, 
alleged  that  the  signatures  were  obtained  by  clan- 
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destine  means ; to  which  Sir  John  Macartney 
answered,  that  an  address  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
lay  for  four  days  in  a Belfast  coffee-house  with 
only  four  names  to  it,  one  of  which  was  that  of 
a Revenue  officer,  “ but  sure  I am,”  said  Sir  John, 
“ that  if  the  experiment  were  tried,  21,950  out  of  the 
“ 22,000  inhabitants  would  sign  against  the  Union.” 

Belfast  was  a close  borough,  and  in  the  patronage 
of  about  twelve  persons. 

The  freedom  of  the  borough  was  conferred  on 
Lord  Cornwallis. 


The  Crisis 

Wednesday^  February  5,  1800. 

A message  to  Parliament  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
was  delivered  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  read  by  the 
Speaker,  intimating  that  the  two  Houses  of  the 
British  Parliament  had  addressed  the  King  in  favour 
of  a Union,  and  that  his  Majesty  approved  of  the 
measure.  Also,  that  “ His  Majesty  has  observed, 
“ with  increasing  satisfaction,  that  the  sentiments 
“ which  have  continued  to  be  manifested  in  favour 
“ of  this  important  and  salutary  measure,  by  such 
“ numerous  and  respectable  descriptions  of  his  Irish 
“ subjects,  confirm  the  hope  he  has  expressed  that 
“ its  accomplishment  will  prove  to  be  as  much  the 
“ joint  wish,  as  it  unquestionably  is  the  common 
“ interest,  of  both  his  kingdoms ; an  event  to  which 
“ his  Majesty  looks  forward  with  the  utmost  earnest- 
“ ness  as  the  only  means  by  which  the  common 
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“ interests  of  all  his  people  can  be  indissolubly 
“ united,  and  their  security  and  happiness  can  be 
“ permanently  established.” 

Lord  Castlereagh  moved  that  the  House  do 
resolve  itself  into  a committee  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  message. 

The  debate  on  this  motion  began  at  4 o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  and  continued  till  i p.m.  on  the 
following  day.  It  would  be  quite  impossible,  in  a 
short  space,  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  enthusiasm  and 
excitement  which  prevailed,  or  of  the  brilliancy  of 
the  speeches  which  were  delivered.  The  momentous 
result  was  a majority  for  the  motion  of  forty- three. 
Ayes  . . . 158 

Noes  . . . 115 

This  was  the  division  of  the  session,  and  the 
largest  which  ever  took  place  in  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. Out  of  a total  of  300  members  only  26  were 
absent,  most  of  whom  were  probably  “ paired.” 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  One  hundred  and 
fifteen  who  voted  against  the  Union. 

A star  (*)  is  prefixed  to  the  name  of  each  member 
who  was  amongst  the  “ one  hundred  and  eleven”  of 
January  1799.  It  will  be  seen  that  only  seventy- 
nine  of  these  latter,  not  including  the  Speaker,  voted 
with  the  Opposition  in  1800.  Of  the  remainder, 
three  had  died,  two  succeeded  to  peerages,  ten  were 
absent,  two  had  resigned,  and  fifteen  had  changed 
sides. 

The  remarks  enclosed  in  brackets  [ ] are  quota- 
tions from  Sir  Jonah  Barrington’s  memoir. 
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No. 

Name. 

Constituency. 

Remarks. 

* 

Foster,  The  Right  Hon. 
John 

Co.  Louth  . . . 

[The  chief  of  the  Op- 
position throughout 
the  whole  contest.] 

Acheson,  Hon.  Arch.  . 

Co.  Armagh  . . 

2nd  Earl  of  Gosford. 

♦2 

Alcock,  Wm.  Congreve 

Waterford' 

*3 

Archdall,  Col.  Mervyn 

Co.  Fermanagh 

4 

Armstrong,  Wm.  Henry 

Banagher  (?)  . . 

Of  Farney  Castle. 

;5 

Babington,  David  . . 

Ballyshannon 

♦6 

Bagwell,  John,  sen.  . 

Co.  Tipperary 

1797.  Hon.  J.  Ly- 
saght.  1 

7 

Bagwell,  John,  jun. 

Cashel  .... 

8 

Balfour,  Blayney  T.  . 

Belturbet 

*9 

Ball,  John  .... 

Drogheda  . . . 

[The  ablest  lawyer  of 
his  day.] 

10 

Barry,  Col.  John  Max- 
well 

Ballynakill  (:)  2 . 

5th  Baron  Farnham. 
1797.  Hon.  M.  Mat- 
hew. 

Beresford,  John  C.  . . 

Dublin 

12 

Blakeney,  William . . 

Athenry 

13 

Brook,  Henry  V. 

Co.  Donegal 

14 

Burrows,  Peter  . . . 

Enniscorthy  . . 

1797.  R.  Cornwall. 

*15 

Burton,  William  . . 

Co.  Carlow 

16 

Bushe,  Charles  Kendal 

Donegal .... 

1797.  Col.  H.  O’Donel 

17 

Butler,  Sir  Richard 

Co.  Carlow 

18 

Carew,  R.  Shapland  . 

Waterford 

*19 

Clements,  Lord  . . 

Co.  Leitrim.  . . 

2nd  Earl  of  Leitrim. 

^20 

Cole,  Lord  .... 

Co.  Fermanagh  . 

2nd  Earl  of  Ennis- 
killen. 

*21 

Corry,  Lord  .... 

Co.  Tyrone . . . 

[Dismissed  from  his 
regiment  by  Lord 
Cornwallis]  2nd  Earl 
of  Belmore. 

*22 

Cooper,  Joshua  E. . . 

Co.  Sligo 

23 

Dal  way,  Noah  . . . 

Carrickfergus 

*24 

Daly,  Denis  Bowes 

King’s  Co. 

*25 

Dawson,  Richard  . . 

Co.  Monaghan 

*26 

Dawson,  Arthur  . . 

Banagher  (?) 

*27 

Dobbs,  Francis  . . . 

Charlemont  . . 

1797.  R.  M.  Jephson. 

*28 

Edgeworth,  Richard 

St.  Johnstown  (Co. 

Father  of  Maria  Edge- 

Lovell 

Longford) 

worth , the  authoress. 

*29 

Egan,  John  .... 

Tallagh  .... 

[Could  not  be  pur- 
chased, though  far 
from  rich]  Refused 
a Judgeship. 

*30 

Evans,  George  . . . 

Baltimore 

*31 

Falkiner,  Col.  Frede- 
rick John 

Co.  Dublin  . . . 

[Though  a distressed 
person,  could  not 
be  purchased.] 

1 Members  thus  referred  to  in  this  column  were  returned  at  the  General 
Election  in  1797,  but  afterwards  resigned. 

2 The  constituencies  of  members  returned  at  bye-elections  are,  in  some 
cases,  uncertain. 
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No. 

Name. 

Constituency. 

Remarks. 

32 

Fetherstone,  Sir  Thos. 

Co.  Longford 

*33 

Fitzgerald,  Right  Hon. 
James 

Kildare  .... 

Dismissed  from  office 
of  Prime  Serjeant. 

*34 

Fortescue,  Wm.  Chas. 

Co.  Louth 

35 

Fortescue,  Sir  Chich.  . 

Trim 

Ulster  King-at-Arms. 

*36 

Foster,  Hon.  Thomas 

Dunleer  .... 

Father  of  loth  Vis- 
count Massereene.  , 

*37 

Freke,  Sir  John  Evans 

Baltimore  . . . 

6th  Baron  Carbery.  | 

*38 

French,  Arthur  . . . 

Co.  Roscommon 

39 

Goold,  Thomas  . . 

Kilbeggan  . . . 

A Lawyer. 

"^40 

Gorges,  Hamilton  , . 

Co.  Meath  . . . 

[A  distressed  man,  but 
could  not  be  pur- 
chased.] 

41 

Grattan,  Right  Hon. 
Henry 

Wicklow  . . . 

The  Father  of  the 
Independent  Irish 
Parliament.  1797. 
Daniel  Gahan. 

*42 

Hamilton,  Hans  . . 

Co.  Dublin  . . . 

Of  Holmpatrick. 

*43 

Hamilton,  Hon.  A.  C. 

Enniskillen 

*44 

Hardman,  Edward 

Drogheda 

*45 

Hardy,  Francis  . . 

Mullingar 

*46 

Hoare,  Sir  Joseph  . . 

Askeaton  . , . 

[Though  very  old  1 
and  stone-blind,  at- 
tended all  the  de- 
bates and  sat  up  all 
the  nights.] 
Barrington,  by  mis- 
take, makes  this 
remark  of  Edward 
Hoare.  Sir  Joseph’s 
age  was  93. 

47 

Hoare,  Capt.  Edward . 

Askeaton 

1 

48 

Hume,  Wm.  Hoare  . 

Co.  Wicklow 

' 49 

Irvine,  Henry  . . . 

Tulsk 

*50 

King,  Gilbert  . . . 

Jamestown 

*51 

King,  Right  Hon.  H. 

Boyle 

*52 

King,  Hon.  Robert  E. 

Boyle 

Viscount  Lorton.  ! 

*53 

King,  John 

Jamestown 

j 

1 *54 

i 

Knox,  Hon.  George  . 

Dublin  University 

Brother  to  ist  Earl  1 
of  Ranfurly.  ! 

j 55 

Lambert,  Gustavus 

Kilbeggan 

1 

1 *56 

Latouch,  John,  sen.  . 

Co.  Kildare 



*57 

Latouch,  John,  jun.  . 

Harristown 

*58 

Latouch,  Robert  . , 

Harristown 

*59 

Lee,  Edward  . . . 

Dungarvan  . . . 

1797.  Marcus  Beres- 
ford. 

*60 

Lighton,  Sir  Thomas, 
Bart. 

Carlingford . . . 

An  eminent  Dublin 
banker. 

*61 

Leslie,  Charles  Powel . 

Co.  Monaghan 
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No. 

Name. 

Constituency. 

Remarks. 

*62 

Macartney,  Sir  John, 
Bart. 

Naas 

[Much  distressed,  but 
could  not  be  bribed.  ] 

63 

Mahon,  Col.  Thomas  . 

Co.  Roscommon  . 

2nd  Baron  Hartland. 

*64 

Mathew,  Lord  . . . 

Co.  Tipperary 

*65 

Maxwell,  Lord  . . . 

Co.  Cavan  . . . 

4th  Baron  Farnham. 

*66 

Metch,  John.  . . . 

Tallagh 

*67 

Montgomery,  Alex. 

Co.  Donegal  . . 

Of  Beaulieu,  Louth. 

*68 

Moore,  Arthur  . . . 

Tralee 

69 

Moore,  John  .... 

Newry  .... 

1797.  Rt.  Hon.  R.  Ross 

70 

Moore,  Stephen  . . 

Clonmel 

*71 

O’Brien,  Sir  Edward  . 

Ennis 

*72 

O’Callaghan,  Hon.  R. 
William 

Bandon  Bridge 

Son  of  Viscount  Lis- 
more. 

*73 

O’Donel,  James  Moore 

Ratoath 

*74 

Ogle,  Right  Hon.  Geo. 

Dublin  City  . . 

1797.  Col.  A.  Wolfe. 

*75 

O’Hara,  Charles  . . 

Co.  Sligo 

*76 

Osborne,  Major  Henry 

Carysfort  . . . 

Succeeded  his  nephew 
as  loth  Baronet. 

*77 

Parnell,  Sir  John  . . 

Queen’s  Co.  . . 

Dismissed  from  office 
of  Chancellor  of 
Exchequer. 

78 

Parnell,  Henry  . . . 

Maryboro’  . 

Created  Baron  Con- 
gleton,  1841. 

*79 

Parsons,  Sir  Laurence 

King’s  Co.  . . . 

2nd  Earl  of  Rosse. 
[Made  a remarkably 
fine  speech.] 

*80 

Plunket,  W.  Conyng- 
ham 

Charlemont  . . 

ist  Baron  Plunket, 
1827. 

*81 

Ponsonby,  Right  Hon. 
W.  Brabazon 

Co.  Kilkenny 

*82 

Ponsonby,  Right  Hon. 
George 

Ponsonby,  General  W. 

Galway 

*83 

Fethard  .... 

Killed  at  Waterloo. 

84 

Ponsonby,  John  . . 

Dungarvan 

*85 

Power,  Richard  . . 

Co.  Waterford 

*86 

Preston,  Joseph  , . 

Navan  .... 

[An  eccentric  char- 
acter. Could  not  be 
purchased.] 

87 

Reilly,  John  .... 

Blessington 

88 

Reilly,  Wm.  Edmond 

Hillsborough  . . 

3rd  Serjeant.  1797. 
Wm.  Montgomery. 

*89 

Richardson,  Sir  W.  . 

Ballyshannon 

*90 

Rochfort,  J.  Staunton  . 

Athboy  (?) 

*91 

Rochfort,  Gustavus 

Co.  Westmeath 

92 

Rowley,  Clotworthy  . 

Co.  Meath 

93 

Rowley,  S.  Campbell . 

Kinsale 

94 

Ruxton,  W.  Parkinson 

Ardee 

95 

Ruxton,  Charles  . . 

Ardee 

*96 

Saunderson,  Francis  . 

Co.  Cavan 
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No. 

Name. 

Constituency. 

Remarks. 

97 

Saurin,  Right  Hon.  W. 

Blessington 

*98 

Savage,  Francis  . . 

Co.  Down 

99 

Shaw,  Robert  . . . 

St.  Johnstown  (Co. 
Longford) 

*100 

Skeffington,  Hon.W.  J. 

Antrim 

*101 

Smyth,  William  . . 

Co.  Westmeath  . 

Of  Drumcree. 

*102 

Stewart,  James  . . . 

Co.  Tyrone . . . 

Of  Killymoon. 

*103 

St.  George,  Sir  R.  Bligh 

Athlone 

104 

Synge,  F^rancis  . . . 

Swords 

105 

Taylor,  General  John . 

Fethard  .... 

Of  Castle  Taylor. 

*106 

Tighe,  William  . . 

Innistioge 

*107 

Tighe,  Henry  . . . 

Innistioge 

*108 

Townsend,  Thomas  . 

Belturbet 

*109 

Vereker,  Col.  Charles 

Limerick  City  . . 

Cashiered.  2nd  Vis- 
count Gort. 

*110 

Waller,  John  . . . 

Co.  Limerick  . . 

Of  Castletown. 

III 

Westby,  Nicholas  . . 

Co.  Wicklow 

112 

Whaley,  Thomas  . . 

Enniscorthy 

*113 

Wilson,  Ezekiel  D. 

Carrickfergus 

114 

Wolfe,  Col.  John  . . 

Wicklow  . . . 

[Cashiered.] 

*115 

Wynne,  Owen  . . . 

Sligo 

The  following  ten  Anti-Unionists  were  absent 
from  the  great  division — having  probably  “ paired  ” 
with  Unionists — but  opposed  the  measure  at  the 
later  stages : — 


No. 

Name. 

Constituency. 

Remarks. 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

Bagwell,  William  . . 

Barrington,  Sir  Jonah  . 
Coddington,  Henry  . 
Cole,  Hon.  G.  Lowry. 
Crookshank,  George  . 
Latouch,  David,  jun. 
Newenham,  Thomas  . 
Sneyd,  Nathaniel  . . 

Stewart,  Henry  . . . 

Taylor,  Hon.  Robert  . 

Rathcormack 

Clogher 

Dunleer 

Enniskillen 

Belfast 

Newcastle 

Clonmel 

Carrick 

Longford  . . . 

Kells  1 

Of  Trycallen,  Donegal. 
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Three  members  who  voted  against  the  Union  in 
January  1799  died  during  that  year ; — 


No. 

Name. 

Constituency. 

Remarks. 

* 

King,  Charles  . . . 

O’Donel,  Col.  Hugh  . 

Belturbet 

* 

Donegal .... 

Disclaimed  his  alle- 
giance, and  threat- 
ened to  head  his 
regiment  against 
Union  if  carried. 

* 

St.  Leger,  Hon.  Barry 
Boyle 

Doneraile 

The  following  resigned  within  the  same  period  : — 


No. 

Name. 

Constituency. 

Remarks. 

Hopkins,  Sir  Francis  . 
Knox,  Francis  . . . 

Kilbeggan  . . . 

Philipstown  . . 

Replaced  by  Mr.  Goold. 
Moyne  Abbey,  Co. 
Mayo. 

Two  succeeded  to  peerages  ; — 


No. 

Name. 

Constituency. 

Remarks. 

* 

Caulfield,  Lord  . . . 

Co.  Armagh  . . 

Became  2nd  Earl  of 
Charlmont. 

* 

Kingsboro,  Lord  . . 

Co.  Roscommon  . 

Became  Earl  of  King- 
ston. 

The  following  fifteen  members,  who  voted 
against  the  Union  in  1799,  voted  for  it  in 
1800 : — 
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No. 

Name. 

Constituency. 

Remarks. 

Browne,  Dr.  Arthur  . 

Dublin  University 

Cane,  Captain  James  . 

Ratoath 

Creighton,  Hon.  John 

Lifford 

Creighton,  Hon.  Abra- 
ham 

Lifford 

Crowe,  R 

Philipstown 

Gore,  William  . . . 

Carrick 

Hamilton,  Alexander  . 

Belfast 

Hancock,  William . . 

Athlone 

Monsel,  W.  T.  . . . 

Dingle 

Neville,  Richard  . . 

Wexford 

Preston,  John  . . . 

Navan 

Ram,  Abel  .... 

Co.  Wexford 

Stratford,  Hon.  Ben- 
jamin 

Ballinglass 

Stannus,  Thomas  . . 

Portarlington 

Trench,  Hon.  Richard 

Co.  Galway 

The  above  lists  indicate  the  “ one  hundred  and 
eleven  ” of  1799  and  the  “ one  hundred  and  fifteen  ” 
of  1800. 

The  Unionists 

A list  of  the  158  members  who  voted  for  the  Union 
on  the  6th  February  1800  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  ever  printed,  but  the  following  were  supporters 
of  the  measure  all  through  the  Session  : — 


No. 

N AME. 

Constituency. 

Remarks. 

I 

Aldridge,  R 

Gorey  (?)  ... 

1797.  W.  D.  S. 
Monck. 

2 

Alexander,  Henry  . . 

Londonderry  . . 

Chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means.  Nephew  to 
ist  Earl  of  Caledon. 

3 

Alexander,  Richard  . 

Newtownards 

4 

Annesley,  Rt.  Hon. 
Richard 

Middleton  . . . 

2nd  Earl  of  Annesley. 
1797.  Benj.  Blake. 

5 

Archdall,  Richard  . . 

Killybegs 

6 

Bailey,  William . . . 

Augher 

7 

Beresford,  Rt.  Hon. 
John 

Co.  Waterford 

Brother  to  ist  Marquis 
of  Waterford. 
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No. 

Name. 

Constituency. 

Remarks. 

8 

Beresford,  John,  jun.  . 

Coleraine  . . . 

Took  Holy  Orders. 
2nd  Lord  Decies. 

9 

Bingham,  John  . , . 

Tuam  .... 

ist  Baron  Clanmorris. 

10 

Botet,  Anthony  . . . 

Tulsk 

II 

Blackwood,  Sir  James 

Killyleagh  . . . 

2nd  Baron  Dufferin. 

12 

Blake,  Joseph  Henry  . 

Co.  Galway  . . 

I St  Baron  Wallscourt. 

13 

Blaquiere,  Sir  John 

Newtownards  . . 

ist  Baron  de  Blaquiere. 
Son  of  a French 
refugee. 

14 

Boyd,  James  .... 

Wexford 

15 

Boyle,  Lord  .... 

Co.  Cork  . . . 

3rd  Earl  of  Shannon. 

16 

Browne,  Rt.  Hon.  Denis 

Co.  Mayo 

17 

Browne,  Dr.  Arthur  . 

Dublin  University 

18 

Bruce,  Stewart  . , . 

Lisburn  .... 

An  A.D.C. 

19 

Bunbury,  George  . . 

Gowran 

20 

Burdet,  George . . . 

Gowran  .... 

Of  Heath  House, 
Queen’s  Co. 

21 

Burgh,  Thomas . . . 

Clogher  .... 

Of  Bert,  Co.  Kildare. 

22 

Burke,  Michael . . . 

Athenry  .... 

1797.  Theo.  Blakeney. 

23 

Burton,  Col.  Hon. 
Francis  Nathaniel 

Co.  Clare  . . . 

Son  of  the  2nd  Baron 
Conyngham. 

24 

Butler,  Hon.  James  . 

Co.  Kilkenny  . . 

Marquis  of  Ormonde. 

25 

Cane,  Capt.  James 

Ratoath  .... 

1797.  Gorges  Lowther 

26 

Carroll,  Ephraim  . . 

Bannow 

27 

Casey,  Thomas . . . 

Kilmallock  . . . 

A Lawyer. 

28 

Castlereagh,  Lord  . . 

Co.  Down  . . . 

2nd  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry. Born 

1769.  Died  1822. 

29 

Cavendish,  Sir  Henry. 

Lismore  .... 

1797.  Geo.  Ponsonby, 

30 

Cavendish,  George 

Cavan 

junr. 

31 

Chinnery,  Sir  Broderick 

Bandon  Bridge 

32 

Conolly,  Rt.  Hon. 
Thomas 

Co.  Londonderry 

33 

Cooke,  Edward . . . 

Old  Leighlin  . . 

Under  Secretary. 

34 

Coote,  Charles  Henry. 

Queen’s  Co.  . . 

ist  Baron  Castle- 
Coote. 

35 

Cope,  Col.  R.  Camden 

Co.  Armagh  . . 

1797.  Lord  Caulfield. 

36 

Corry,  Isaac  .... 

Newry  .... 

Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. 

37 

Cotter,  Sir  James  Lau- 
rence 

Castlemartyr 

38 

Cotter,  Rogerson  . . 

Charleville 

39 

Cradock,  Gen.  John 
Francis 

Thomastown  . . 

1797.  George  Dunbar. 

40 

Creighton,  Hon.  John 
Creighton,  Hon.  Abra- 
ham 

Lifford 

41 

Lifford 

42 

Crosbie,  Col.  James  . 

Co.  Kerry  . . . 

Of  Ballyheigue. 

G 
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No. 

Name. 

Constituency. 

Remarks. 

.43 

Crosbie,  W.  A.  . . . 

Trim 

44 

Crowe,  R 

Philipstown 

45 

Cuffe,  James .... 

Roscommon  . . 

1797.  Silver  Oliver. 

46 

Daly,  St.  George  . . 

Galway  .... 

Prime  Serjeant. 

47 

Duigenan,  Rt.  Hon. 
Patrick 

Armagh 

48 

Dunne,  General  Edw. 

Maryboro’  . . . 

1797.  Gen.  EyreCoote. 

49 

Elliott,  William  . . 

St.  Canice  . . . 

Secretary  at  Dublin 
Castle. 

50 

Eustace,  Gen.  Charles 

Fethard 

51 

Ferguson,  Andrew.  . 

Derry  .... 

1797.  Sir  G.  F.  Hill. 

52 

Fitzgerald,  Lord  Chas. 

Ardfert  .... 

Brother  to  Lord  Ed- 
ward. 

S3 

Fitzgerald,  Rt.  Hon. 
Maurice 

Co.  Kerry  . . . 

Knight  of  Kerry. 

54 

Fitzgerald,  Col.  R. 
Uniacke 

Co.  Cork 

55 

Fortescue,  Wm.  . . 

Monaghan 

56 

Forward,  Rt.  Hon.  Wm. 

St.  Johnstown  (Co. 
Donegal) 

Mullingar  . . . 

57 

Fox,  Luke  .... 

1797.  Col.  John  Doyle. 

58 

Galbraith,  John.  . . 

Augher 

59 

Gardiner,  General  . . 

Callan  (?) 

60 

Gore,  Hon.  William  . 

Carrick 

61 

Grady,  Henry  Dean  . 

Limerick  . . . 

A Lawyer. 

62 

Hamilton,  Alexander  . 

Belfast 

63 

Hancock,  William . . 

Athlone  .... 

I St  Baron  Castle- 
maine,  181-2. 

64 

Hare,  William  . . . 

Athy 

ist  Earl  of  Listowel. 

65 

Hare,  Richard  . . . 

Athy 

66 

Hatton,  George  . . 

Lisburn 

67 

Henniker,  Col.  B.  . . 

Kildare 

68 

Herbert,  Richard  . . 

Granard  .... 

1797.  G.  F.  Littleton. 

69 

Hobson,  John  . . . 

Clonakilty 

70 

Holmes,  Peter  . . . 

Doneraile 

71 

Howard,  Hugh  . . . 

St.  Johnstown  (Co. 
Donegal) 

Brother  to  Earl  of 
Wicklow. 

72 

Hunt,  Sir  Vere  . . . 

Kilmallock  (?)  . . 

1797.  Silver  Oliver,  jun. 

73 

Hutchinson,  Hon.  John 

Cork  City 

74 

Hutchinson,  Hon.  F.  H. 

Naas 

75 

Jackson,  Col.  George  . 

Co.  Mayo 

76 

Jackson,  General  . . 

Randalstown 

77 

Jephson,  Denham  . . 

Mallow 

78 

Jocelyn,  Hon.  John  . 

Dundalk  . . . 

Son  of  Earl  of  Roden. 

79 

Johnson,  Robert  . . 

Hillsborough  . . 

A Lawyer. 

80 

Johnson,  William  . . 

Philipstown . . . 

1797.  F.  Knox. 

81 

Jones,  William  . . . 

Coleraine 

82 

Jones,  Theophilus  . . 

Co.  Leitrim 

83 

Kavanagh,  Thomas  . 

Kilkenny  City 
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No. 

Name. 

Constituency. 

Remarks. 

84 

Keane,  John.  . . . 

Youghal .... 

Baronet,  1801. 

85 

Kearney,  James.  . . 

Thomastown 

86 

Keating,  Colonel  M.  . 

Co.  Kildare 

87 

Kemmis,  Henry  . . 

Tralee  .... 

OfShaen,  Queen’s  Co. 

88 

Knott,  William  . . . 

Taghmon  . . . 

A Lawyer. 

89 

Knox,  Col.  Andrew  . 

Ne  wtownlimavady 

Of  Prehen. 

90 

Knox-Gore,  James . . 

Taghmon 

91 

Lake,  General  Gerard . 

Armagh  .... 

1797.  Rt.  Hon.  T. 
Pelham. 

92 

Langrishe,  Sir  Hercules 

Knocktopher 

93 

Latouch,  Right  Hon. 
David 

Newcastle 

94 

Leigh,  Col.  Robert  . 

Newross  . . . 

Of  Rosegarland. 

95 

Lindsay,  Thomas,  sen. 

Castlebar  . . . 

Son-in-law  to  ist  Earl 
of  Lucan. 

96 

Lindsay,  Thomas,  jun. 

Castlebar 

97 

Loftus,  Lord  . . . 

Co.  Wexford 

98 

Loftus,  General . . . 

Bannow 

99 

Longfield,  Montiford  . 

Cork  City  . . . 

Of  Castle  Mary. 

100 

Longfield,  John . . . 

Mallow 

lOI 

Longfield,  John,  jun.  . 

Ballinakill  . . . 

Of  Longueville. 

102 

Luttrell,  Henry.  . . 

Clonmines 

103 

M'Cleland,  James  . . 

Randalstown  . . 

A Lawyer. 

104 

M ‘Donnell,  Col.  Chas. 

Rathcormack 

105 

M‘N  amara,  Col.  F rancis 

Killybegs  . . . 

Of  Doolen,  Co.  Clare. 

106 

M'Naughton,  Edmund 
Alexander 

Co.  Antrim 

107 

Magennis,  Richard  . 

Carlingford 

108 

Mahon,  Ross  . . . 

Granard .... 

1797.  W.  F.  Greville. 

109 

Martin,  Richard  . . 

Lanesboro’ 

no 

Mason,  Right  Hon.  J. 
Monck 

St.  Canice 

III 

Massy,  Hugh  Dillon  . 

Co.  Clare  . . . 

2nd  Baronet,  1807. 

II2 

Monsel,  W.  T.  . . . 

Dingle 

II3 

Moore,  L 

Ardfert 

1797.  Robert  Day. 

II4 

Moore,  Nathaniel  M. . 

Strabane 
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Moore,  Stephen  . . 

Kells 

II6 

Morres,  Rt.  Hon.  Lodge 

Dingle 

II7 

Musgrave,  Sir  Richard 

Lismore  .... 

The  historian  of  the 
Rebellion  of  1798. 

II8 

Nesbitt,  Col.  Thomas 

Cavan 

II9 

Neville,  Richard  . . 

Wexford 

120 

Newcomen,  Sir  W.  G. 

Co.  Longford 

I2I 

Nugent,  General  Geo. 

Charleville  . . . 

1797.  Hon.  Charles 
Boyle. 

122 

Odell,  Col.  William  . 

Co.  Limerick 

123 

Ormsby,  Capt.  Charles 
Montague 

Duleek 

124 

Osborne,  Charles  . . 

Carysfort  . . . 

A Lawyer. 
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No. 

Name. 

Constituency. 

Remarks. 

125 

Packenham,  Admiral 
Thomas 

Longford 

126 

Packenham,  General 
Edward 

Strabane  (?) 

127 

Penefather , Lieut.  -Col. 
Richard 

Cashel 

128 

Pepper,  Col.  Thomas . 

Athboy  (?)  . . . 

1797.  Thomas  Bligh. 

129 

Prendergast,  Thomas 

Clonakilty 

130 

Preston,  John  . . . 

Navan 

Price,  Cromwell  . . 

Fore 

132 

Prittie,  Henry  Sadleir  . 

Carlow  .... 

ist  Baron  Dunalley. 

133 

Quin, Sir  Richard  . . 

Doneraile  (?)  . . 

ist  Earl  of  Dunraven. 

134 

Ram,  Abel  .... 

Co.  Wexford 

13s 

Reed,  George  H.  . . 

Fethard 

136 

Roche,  Sir  Boyle  . . 

Old  Leighlin 

137 

Rowley,  Hon.  Clot- 
worthy 

Rowley,  Josiah  . . . 

Downpatrick  . . 

ist  Baron  Langford. 

138 

Downpatrick 

1^39 

Rowley,  William  . . 

Kinsale 

140 

Rutledge,  Robert  R.  . 

Duleek  .... 

Of  Bloomfield,  Mayo. 

141 

Sandford,  Hy.  Moore  . 

Roscommon  . . 

ist  Baron  Mount 
Sandford. 

142 

Savage,  J 

Killyleagh  (?)  . . 

1797.  J.  S.  Blackwood. 

143 

Sharkey,  Richard  . . 

Newtownlimavady 

A Lawyer. 

144 

Shee,  Sir  George  . . 

Knocktopher  . . 

Secretary  to  the  Trea- 

I4S 

Skeffington,  Colonel 
Hon.  H. 

Antrim 

146 

Smith,  William  . . 

Donegal .... 

A Lawyer. 

147 

Stanley,  Edmund  . . 

Lanesboro’  . . . 

2nd  Serjeant. 

148 

Stannus,  Thomas  . . 

Portarlington 

149 

Staples,  John  . . . 

Co.  Antrim 

150 

Stewart,  John  . . . 

Bangor  .... 

Solicitor-General. 

151 

Stratford,  Hon.  John  . 

Baltinglass  . . . 

3rd  Earl  of  Aid- 
borough. 

152 

Stratford,  Hon.  Benj.  . 

Baltinglass  . . . 

4th  Earl  of  Aid- 
borough. 

153 

Stratton,  John  . . . 

Dundalk  . . . 

1797.  Hon.  Geo.  Joce- 
lyn. 

154 

Talbot,  Richard  . . 

Swords  (?)... 

1797.  Charles  Cobbe. 

15s 

Tighe,  Robert  . . . 

Carlow  (?) 

156 

Toler,  Rt.  Hon.  John 

Gorey  .... 

Attorney-General,  ist 
Baron  of  Nor  bury. 

157 

Tottenham,  Ponsonby 

Clonmines 

158 

Tottenham,  Charles  . 

Newross 

159 

Townsend,  John  . . 

Castlemartyr 

160 

Trench,  Hon.  Richard 

Co.  Galway  . . 

2nd  Earl  of  Clancarty. 

161 

Trench,  Charles  . . 

Dungannon  (?) 

1797.  Hon. Chas.  Knox 

162 

Trench,  Frederick  . . 

Portarlington  . . 

ist  Lord  Ashtown. 
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No. 

Name. 

Constituency. 

Remarks. 

163 

Tydd,  Sir  J.  C.  . . . 

Fore 

1 

164 

Tyrone,  Lord  . , . 

Co.  Londonderry  . 

2nd  Marquis  of  | 

Waterford.  i 

165 

Uniacke,  Col.  Robert  . 

Youghal 

1 

166 

Vandeleur,  J.  Ormsby 

Ennis 

1 

167 

Verner,  James  . . . 

Dungannon 

1 

168 

Walsh,  Patrick  . . . 

Callan 



169 

Ward,  Hon.  Robert  . 

Bangor 

170 

Wemyss,  Col.  James  . 

Kilkenny  City 

171 

Westenry,  Henry  . . 

Monaghan  . . . 

Father  of  Lord  Ross- 
more. 

172 

Woodward,  Benj.  B.  . 

Middleton  . . . 

1797.  Richard  Harding 

173 

Wynne,  William  . . 

Sligo 

A Lawyer. 

174 

Yelverton,  Hon.  Walter 

Tuam 

Subsequent  to  the  division  five  of  the  115  changed 
to  the  Unionist  side,  namely — 

Sir  Richard  Butler  (Co.  Carlow). 

Sir  Chichester  Fortescue  (Trim). 

Hon.  George  Knox  (Dublin  University). 

William  Edmond  Reilly  (Hillsborough),  third 
Serjeant. 

Thomas  Whaley  (Enniscorthy). 

This  raised  the  Unionist  strength  to  179. 

The  University  of  Dublin  was  thus  represented  as 
being  wholly  in  favour  of  the  Union,  since  the  other 
member  (Dr.  Browne)  had  previously  changed  sides. 

One  of  the  “ scenes  ” of  the  Session  was  an  attack 
made  on  Dr.  Browne  by  Mr.  Goold,  who  asserted 
“ that  the  constituents  of  the  learned  gentleman 
“ had  bound  him  by  a solemn  test,  and  that  he  had 
“ evidently  violated  it.”  Mr.  Goold  was  several 
times  called  to  order. 

The  county  members  (sixty-four)  were  all  present. 
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Twenty-five  supported  the  Union  and  thirty-nine 
voted  against  it. 

One  county  member  (for  Carlow)  changed  sides 
after  the  division  of  February  5,  1800 ; two  had 
changed  since  January  1799  (Wexford  and  Galway). 
These  changes  may  have  been  due  to  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion.  The  influence  of  Archbishop 
Dillon  and  Dr.  Bodkin  in  Galway,  and  that  of  Bishops 
Caulfield  and  Lanigan  in  Wexford  and  Carlow,  would 
account  for  a good  deal  of  sympathy  with  the  Union. 

In  the  February  division  the  members  for  eight 
counties  voted  with  the  Government,  namely : 
Antrim,  Clare,  Cork,  Galway,  Kerry,  Londonderry, 
Mayo,  and  Wexford.  Fifteen  counties  were  opposed 
to  the  measure.  These  were:  Carlow,  Cavan,  Done- 
gal, Dublin,  Fermanagh,  King’s,  Louth,  Meath, 
Monaghan,  Roscommon,  Sligo,  Tipperary,  Tyrone, 
Westmeath,  and  Wicklow. 

The  remaining  nine  counties  contributed  nine 
members  to  each  side. 

During  the  whole  of  the  last  two  Sessions  the 
Opposition  did  not  receive  one  steady  convert  from 
the  Government  side. 

Subsequent  to  February  1800  a few  unimportant 
changes  took  place,  which  brought  into  the  House, 
on  the  Unionist  side,  Stephen  Mahon,  Verney  Darby, 

George  Miller,  Baker,  and  Sir  Edward  May 

(Belfast) ; and  on  the  Opposition,  Charles  Ball  (who 
had  been  defeated  by  the  “ Macedonian  Phalanx  ” 
at  Newry), Dick,  and O’Neill. 

The  records  were  kept  with  unusual  carelessness,  as 
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compared  with  those  of  earlier  Parliaments.  Only 
a fragment  of  the  debates,  in  a small  volume,  from 
which  the  first  142  pages  are  missing,  is  to  be 
had  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
none  at  all  in  that  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 
The  newspapers  of  the  period  are  also  scanty.  Pos- 
sibly it  was  not  considered  desirable  that  complete 
records  should  be  preserved.  Lord  Macaulay  said 
of  English  Parliaments  that  when  there  was  bribery, 
or  proceedings  of  a questionable  kind,  division  lists 
and  official  reports  were  suppressed.  The  Clerk  of 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons — Sir  George  F.  Hill — 
was  in  sympathy  with  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  may 
not  have  been  over  anxious  to  inform  posterity  of 
his  party’s  methods. 

A sketch  of  some  of  the  chief  events  of  the 
Session  is  given  by  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  in  his 
“Rise  and  FaU  of  the  Irish  Nation,”  but  his  lists 
of  members  of  the  House  contain  numerous  mis- 
takes. Some  prominent  names  are  omitted;  such 
as  the  Right  Hon.  Richard  Annesley,  the  Right 
Hon.  Thomas  Conolly,  St.  George  Daly  (Prime 
Serjeant),  the  Right  Hon.  Patrick  Duigenan  (one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  the  House),  Col. 
R.  U.  Fitzgerald,  Thomas  Kavanagh,  Sir  Vere 
Hunt,  Sir  George  Shee  (Secretary  to  the  Treasury), 
and  about  twenty  others.  The  constituencies  are 
not  given,  except  in  a few  instances,  and  the 
marks  used  to  distinguish  between  county,  city,  and 
borough  members  are  very  inaccurate.  The  charge 
of  having  “renegaded  ” to  the  Unionist  side  is  made 
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against  some  members  unjustly,  while  Mr.  Alexander 
Hamilton  (Belfast),  the  Hon.  James  Butler  (Co.  Kil- 
kenny), and  Mr.  William  E.  Reilly  (HUlsborough), 
are  in  error  classed  as  Anti-Unionists. 

The  Attitude  of  the  Lords 

Februa7y  lO,  1800. 

The  measure  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Lords 
by  a majority  of  49. 

Ayes  ...  75  Noes  ...  26 

Amongst  the  Peers  who  supported  the  Union 
were  the  following  ; — 


Earl  Clare  (Lord  Chan- 

Lord Allen. 

cellor). 

,,  Bandon. 

Marquis  of  Waterford. 

,,  Bantry. 

Earl  of  Barrymore. 

,,  Caledon. 

,,  Bective. 

„ Carleton. 

,,  Carrick. 

„ Cloncurry. 

,,  Carysfort. 

,,  Donoughmore. 

„ Cork. 

,,  Glentworth. 

„ Desart. 

,,  KUwarden. 

„ Ely. 

,,  Longue  ville. 

„ Erne. 

,,  Molesworth. 

,,  Glandore. 

,,  Monk. 

„ Londonderry. 

,,  Muskerry. 

,.  Mayo. 

„ Rossmore. 

„ Ormond. 

„ Tirawley, 

,,  Shannon. 

„ Wicklow. 

,,  Westmeath. 

„ Yelverton. 
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A list  of  the  Peers  who  opposed  the  Union  is 
given  on  page  114.  All  the  Bishops  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  except  two,  were  in  favour  of  the  measure, 
and  probably  supported  it  with  their  votes.  But 
they  did  not  legally,  or  officially,  express  the 
sentiments  of  the  Church.  They  were  merely 
Government  nominees ; while  the  Church’s  organ 
of  speech  was  Convocation.  But  Convocation  was 
never  summoned  by  the  Sovereign,  and  therefore 
could  not  meet,  since  the  time  of  Queen  Anne 
(1713).  For  political  reasons  the  summoning  of 
Convocation  was  undesirable.  The  Lower  House 
was  often  troublesome,  and  in  a.d.  1800  it  was 
necessary  that  Church  people,  as  well  as  Roman 
Catholics,  should  be  “ kept  quiet.”  “ The  Convoca- 
“ tion  gaped  but  could  not  speak.” 

The  Irish  Church  was  tacked  on  to  another 
Church  without  her  consent  having  been  obtained 
or  sought.  In  1171,  under  the  joint  influence  of 
King  Henry  II.  and  Pope  Alexander  III.,  the 
Church  of  Ireland  accepted  the  ritual  and  dogmas 
of  the  Church  of  England,  but  no  further  union 
took  place  until  1800. 

In  1869  Convocation  was  summoned  to  learn 
that  a fundamental  Article  of  the  Act  of 
Union  was  cancelled,  and  that  the  State  had 
cast  off  the  Church  and  withheld  her  endow- 
ments— not  a heavy  price  to  pay  for  liberty 
and  independence  after  a tyrannous  bondage  of 
seven  hundred  years. 
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Military  Officers  Cashiered 

'‘^February  lO,  1800. 

“The  Marquis  of  Downshire,  Lord  Cole,  and 
“ Colonel  Vereker  have  been  suspended  from  their 
“ military  engagements.” 

Lord  Cornwallis,  in  his  correspondence  with 
London,  claimed  very  important  results  from 
the  prompt  dismissal  of  the  Marquis  of  Down- 
shire. 


A Historic  Duel 

February  17,  1800. 

Mr.  Grattan  and  Mr.  Corry  (Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer)  fought  a duel. 

The  origin  of  this  combat  was  a speech  made 
by  Mr.  Grattan  in  Parhament  on  the  previous 
day.  He  charged  Mr.  Corry  with  misquoting  and 
misrepresenting  certain  statements  of  his,  and, 
it  appears,  of  insinuating  treason,  to  which  Mr. 
Grattan  answered  as  follows : — 

“When  the  right  hon.  gentleman  came  with 
“ a treasonable  motion  in  his  hand  [a  motion  in 
“ favour  of  Union]  he  charged  upon  others  those 
"crimes  of  which  he  himself  was  guilty;  and  it 
“ was  remarkable  that,  at  the  very  moment  when 
“ he  was  venting  his  slander  against  the  Constitu- 
“ tion  of  his  country,  at  the  same  moment  he 
“ threw  upon  the  friends  of  the  Constitution  the 
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“ most  vile  and  contemptible  calumny.  This 
“ conduct  became  a Parliamentary  declaimer,  a 
“ political  pedlar,  an  unprincipled  trimmer,  who 
“ prostituted  both  his  principles  and  his  talents, 
“ such  as  they  were,  first  for  bread  and  then  for 
“ station.  Such  were  the  men  who  brought  Parlia- 
“ ment  into  disgrace  with  the  people.” 

Mr.  Corry  sent  General  Cradock  to  demand 
satisfaction  for  this  insult.  Mr.  Metch,  on  Mr. 
Grattan’s  behalf,  arranged  for  a meeting  at  day- 
break in  the  Phoenix  Park,  where  Mr.  Corry  was 
wounded  in  the  arm.  He  appeared  in  the  House 
in  the  evening  with  his  arm  in  a sling. 

A Sidelight  on  the  Duel 

The  bitterness  of  Mr.  Grattan’s  attack  on  Mr. 
Corry  may  appear  to  have  been  wholly  without 
excuse ; but,  in  order  to  judge  him  fairly,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  independence  of  the  Irish 
Parhament  was  secured  mainly  by  his  exertions, 
and  it  marked  the  great  work  of  his  life.  His 
disappointment  therefore  was  keen,  and  his  anger 
naturally  deep,  in  view  not  only  of  the  reversal 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  but  of  the 
total  abolition  of  the  institution  for  which  he  had 
done  so  much.  In  addition  to  this  there  were 
events  in  his  earlier  relations  with  Mr.  Corry  which 
added  bitterness  to  their  struggle  over  the  question 
of  Union.  The  following  letter  bears  on  this  point. 
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At  a public  town  meeting,  held  at  Newry,  June 
20,  1782,  the  following  address  was  agreed  to : — 

“To  Henry  Grattan,  Esq. 

“ Sir, — ^We  have  observed,  with  unvaried  admira- 
“ tion,  the  perseverance  and  ability  with  which  you 
“have  supported  the  rights  and  the  constitution  of 
“ this  country ; and  we  beg  of  you  to  accept  the 
“ tribute  of  our  grateful  applause. 

“ Could  Great  Britain  remain  insensible  to  the 
“ ill  policy,  as  well  as  the  injustice  of  resisting  our 
“ demands,  our  exertions  were  ready  in  your  sup- 
“ port,  as  our  congratulations  are  now  sincere  on 
“ your  success. 

“ We  add  nothing  to  the  applause  you  have 
“ justly  received  from  the  voice  of  your  country, 
“but  our  joining  to  make  it  universal,  which  we 
“ do  with  the  warmest  approbation  of  your  great 
“ and  conspicuous  abilities. 

" Isaac  Corry,  ChairmanT 

An  Insolent  Imposition 

February  27,  1800. 

Twenty-five  freeholders  of  the  County  Meath 
threaten  to  prosecute  the  parties  guilty  of  “ the 
insolent  imposition”  of  putting  their  names  to 
the  petition  for  the  Union  ; twenty-four  others,  in- 
cluding the  Rev.  Patrick  Langan,  P.P.,  Ratoath,  com- 
plain of  having  been  “ duped”  and  “ imposed  upon 
by  false  representations  ” into  signing  the  petition. 
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A Second  Declaration  from  Cork 

March  2,  1800. 

Sir  John  Freke  presented  a petition  signed  by 
1800  freeholders  and  traders  in  the  city  of  Cork 
against  the  Union. 

General  Hutchinson  said  it  did  not  express  the 
sentiment  of  the  Corporation,  or  the  Catholics  or 
their  Bishop,  who  all  declared  for  the  Union. 

Colonel  Longfield  agreed  with  General  Hutchinson. 

The  “Freeman’s  Journal”  refutes 
“ Falsehoods  ” 

March  4,  1800. 

The  Freeman's  Journal  gave  a list  of  petitions 
for  the  Union  from  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabi- 
tants of  Waterford,  Tipperary,  Mayo,  Sligo,  Killala, 
Wexford  Town,  Monasterevan,  Leitrim,  Longford, 
and  Kilkenny,  as  “ the  best  refutation  of  the  many 
“ falsehoods  published  by  a Party  in  the  Anti- 
“ Union  Evening  Post." 

Orange  Sentiments 

March  13,  1800. 

The  Masters  of  thirty-two  Orange  Lodges  in  the 
counties  of  Antrim  and  Down  declared  against  the 
Union. 

The  Unionists  Decline  a Challenge 

'March  13,  1800. 

Sir  J ohn  Parnell  moved  “ That  an  humble  address 
“ be  presented  to  his  Majesty  praying  that  he  may 
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“ be  graciously  pleased  to  dissolve  the  present 
" Parliament,  and  call  a new  one,  before  any  final 
“ arrangement  shall  be  concluded  relative  to  the 
“ measure  of  a Legislative  Union.” 

This  was  seconded  by  Lord  Corry.  A vigorous 
debate  followed,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 

motion  by  a majority  of  46. 

Ayes  . . . 104 

Noes  . . . 150 

There  were  ninty-seven  close  boroughs,  returning 
194  members,  each  at  the  nomination  of  a few 
individuals,  in  many  cases  of  only  one.  For 
eighty-four  of  these  the  Government  promised 
to  pay  ;^i5,ooo  each  as  compensation  to  the 
patrons.  Under  these  conditions  it  might  seem 
that  Sir  John  Parnell’s  motion  was  hopeless,  and 
that  a general  election  would  make  no  substantial 
change  in  the  strength  of  either  party. 

On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
Union  would  have  been  impossible  in  the  face  of  a 
really  widespread  and  earnest  opposition,  which 
should,  of  necessity,  embrace  the  great  majority 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  people.  It  was  well  known 
to  both  parties  that  if  an  opportunity  could  be 
gained  of  appealing  to  the  Roman  Catholics  they 
would  have  brushed  aside  their  bishops  and  clergy 
and  followed  the  instincts  of  patriotism  to  which 
they  were  always  true  since  the  dawn  of  history. 
The  reader  has  already  seen  how  anxious  Lords 
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Cornwallis  and  Kenmare  ^ and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Prelates  were  “ to  keep  the  Catholics  quiet,”  and 
the  “ reserve  and  secrecy  ” with  which  the  case  for 
the  Union  was  manipulated,  and  the  haste  with 
which  it  was  pushed  to  a close.  The  Opposition 
lacked  only  one  element  of  strength  to  ensure 
victory ; that  was  the  sympathy  of  the  country 
at  their  back.  Perhaps  no  Parliament  in  the 
world  ever  produced  a more  brilliant  company 
than  that  which  followed  Mr.  Grattan  and  Mr. 
Foster  in  1800.  Had  they  not  been  deserted  at  an 
unexpected  crisis,  and  at  the  beginning  of  their 
legislative  work — only  eighteen  years  after  their 
liberty  was  won — their  transportation  would  have 
never  been  attained ; and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  rising  tide  of  Irish  industry  would 
have  flowed  with  increasing  strength,  and  that 
the  miseries  of  a land-hunger  would  never  have 
been  endured. 

Another  consideration  is  that  the  Ministry  re- 
garded a majority  of  about  fifty  as  a necessity  in 
order  to  carry  such  a measure  as  the  Union.  Yet  this 
number  was  not  reached  in  any  important  division, 
and  a large  majority  of  the  county  members  were 
hostile.  Under  these  conditions  a General  Election 
would  have  been  dangerous  to  the  Unionist  cause. 


^ Lord  Cornwallis,  writing  to  London  about  Lord  Kenmare,  said: 
“ I have  ventured  to  give  him  reason  to  hope  that  his  Majesty  will 
not  refuse  to  make  him  an  Earl.”  The  Earldom  was  conferred  in 
December  1800. 
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Silence  in  Tipperary! 

Owing  to  the  vigour  with  which  the  Anti- 
Unionists  fought  against  the  Act,  Lord  Cornwalhs 
continued  in  a state  of  anxiety  as  to  what  the 
end  might  be.  A general  wave  of  feeling  against 
the  measure  throughout  the  country  might,  at  any 
time  during  the  Session,  have  had  a serious  result. 
The  following  letter  bears  out  this. 

Lord  Cornwallis  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel 
{Dr.  Agar'). 

'‘■April  9,  1800. 

“ My  Lord, — Should  your  Grace  see  no  objec- 
“ tion,  I shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will 
“ authorise  Lord  Donoughmore  to  put  your  name 
“to  a letter  to  the  High  Sheriff  of  Tipperary 
“ purporting  that,  as  the  sense  of  the  county  was 
“ fully  ascertained  by  a respectable  meeting  held 
“ at  the,  last  Assizes,  you  see  no  occasion  for 
“ again  summoning  the  freeholders  to  agitate  the 
“ question  of  a Legislative  Union. — I have  the 
“honour  to  be,  &c.,  Cornwallis.” 

A Protest  from  Peers 

June^  1800, 

Eighteen  Irish  peers  and  two  bishops  issued 
a lengthy  protest  against  the  Act  of  Union, 
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of  which  the  following  is  the  closing  para- 
graph 

“II.  Because  the  argument  made  use  of  in 
“ favour  of  the  Union,  namely,  that  the  sense  of 
“ the  people  of  Ireland  is  in  its  favour,  we  know 
“ to  be  untrue  ; and,  as  the  Ministers  have  declared 
“ that  they  would  not  press  the  measure  against 
“ the  sense  of  the  people,  and  as  the  people  have 
“pronounced — even  under  all  the  difficulties — 
“ their  judgment  against  it,  we  have,  together 
“ with  the  sense  of  the  country,  the  authority  of 
“ the  Minister  to  enter  our  protest  against  the 
“ project  of  Union — against  the  yoke  which  it 
“ imposes,  the  dishonour  which  it  inflicts,  the 
“ disqualification  pressed  upon  the  peerage,  the 
“ stigma  thereby  branded  on  the  realm,  the  dis- 
“ proportionate  principle  of  expense  it  introduces, 
“ the  means  employed  to  effect  it,  the  discontent 
“ it  has  excited  and  must  continue  to  excite — 
“ against  all  these,  and  the  fatal  consequences 
“ they  may  produce,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
“ interpose  our  votes ; and  failing,  we  transmit 
“ to  after  times  our  names  in  solemn  protest  on 
“ behalf  of  the  Parliamentary  constitution  of  this 
“ kingdom,  the  liberty  which  it  secured,  the  trade 
“ which  it  protected,  the  connexion  which  it  pre- 
“ served,  and  the  constitution  which  it  supplied 
“ and  fortified.  This  we  feel  called  upon  to  do 
“ in  support  of  our  characters,  our  honour,  and 
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“ whatever  is  left  to  us  worthy  to  be  transmitted 
“ to  our  posterity. 


Leinster, 

Massy. 

Meath. 

Strangford. 

Granard. 

Powerscourt. 

Moira. 

Devesi. 

Ludlow. 

William,  Down  and 

Arran. 

Connor  (Dr.  Dick- 

Charlemont. 

son). 

Kingston. 

R.  Waterford  and 

Riversdale. 

Lismore  (Dr.  Mar- 

Mountcashel. 

lay). 

Farnham. 

Sunderlin 

Belmore. 

Lismore.” 

Lords  Enniskillen,  Downshire,  Dillon,  Pery,  Bella- 
mont,  and  Blaney  were  also  in  opposition. 

The  Pros  and  Cons. 

The  course  of  the  debates  may  be  indicated  by  the 
following  quotations.  Space  does  not  admit  of  the 
financial  statements  being  dealt  with,  and  it  is  not 
attempted  to  illustrate  the  oratory  of  the  speakers. 

After  his  defeat  in  J anuary  1799  Lord  Castlereagh 
promised  “ never  to  bring  forward  the  measure  for 
“ discussion  until  he  should  be  warranted  by  the 
“ sense  of  Parliament  and  the  general  opinion  of 
“ the  people  of  Ireland.” 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  also,  at  the 
beginning,  averred  that  “ the  measure  of  a Union 
“ was  proposed  for  discussion  only ; and,  though 
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“ he  considered  it  the  only  means  that  could  afford 
“ safety  to  Ireland  and  security  to  the  Empire,  yet, 
“ if  it  should  meet  the  disapprobation  of  the  House, 
“ and  of  the  people  without  doors,  he  had  no  hesita- 
“ tion  to  say  it  ought  to  be  rejected.” 

Mr.  Coote  “ was  ready  to  pledge  himself  never  to 
“ support  any  Union  which  did  not  meet  the  decided 
“ approbation  of  Parliament  and  the  people. 

Mr.  Crookshank  (Belfast) : — 

“ I deny  that  the  Parliament  of  an  independent 
" state,  for  which  the  members  of  that  Parliament 
“ are  trustees,  has  any  right  whatever,  without  the 
“ permission  of  its  constituents,  expressly  or  im- 
“ pliedly  given  for  that  purpose,  to  surrender  to 
" another  country  the  whole,  or  any  part,  of  its 
“ legislative  authority.” 

Mr.  Smith,  a lawyer  (Co.  Donegal) ; — 

“ I rise  explicitly  to  declare  my  decided  opinion 
“ (without  pretending  to  estimate  the  weight  which 
“ that  opinion  ought  to  have)  that  Parliament  is  as 
“ competent  to  conclude  a Union  as  it  is  to  enact  a 
“ Turnpike  BiU.” 

Mr.  Goold,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Bar  on  the 
9th  December,  said ; “ There  are  40,000  British 
“ troops  in  Ireland,  and  with  40,000  bayonets  at 
“ my  breast  I declare  the  Minister  shall  not  plant 
“ another  Sicily  in  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic.  I 
“ want  not  the  assistance  of  Divine  inspiration 
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“ to  foretell,  for  I am  enabled  by  the  visible  and 
“ unerring  demonstrations  of  nature  to  assert,  that 
“ Ireland  was  destined  to  be  a free  and  independent 
“ nation.  . . . The  Great  Creator  of  the  world  has 
“ given  our  beloved  country  the  gigantic  out- 
“ lines  of  a kingdom.  The  God  of  Nature  never 
“ intended  that  Ireland  should  be  a province,  and 
“ — it  never  shall.” 

The  Attorney-General  (Right  Hon.  John  Toler), 
on  the  competency  of  Parliament  to  resolve  on  a 
Union,  said  : “ The  honourable  and  learned  member 
“ (Right  Hon.  W.  Saurin)  ^ has  urged  that  the  junc- 
“ tion  of  Legislatures  was  revolutionary  in  principle 
“ and  inconvenient  in  practice ; but  when  this 
“ country  was  governed  by  Brehon  laws  and  petty 
“ princes  the  objection  could  be  equally  made,  and 
“ perhaps  was  made,  against  a general  assembly 
“ of  the  nation ; and  one  of  the  proud,  mighty, 
“ and  independent  chiefs  of  the  wilds  of  Conne- 
“ mara,  on  his  throne  of  turf  and  with  his  copper 
" diadem  and  sceptre,  might,  with  equal  justice, 
“ exclaim  ; ‘ What ! shall  I consent  to  this  revolu- 
“ tionary  measure,  which  drags  me  such  an  immense 
" distance  from  my  home  to  a congress  at  Leinster. 
“ Come,  my  brave  and  gallant  fellows  of  Connemara, 
“ let  us  resist  this  summons,  for  our  sense  has  not 
“ been  taken.’  ” 

^ Mr.  Saurin  was  a descendant  of  French  Protestants.  He  was, 
himself,  a zealous  anti-Catholic.  Irish  Roman  Catholics  suffered  many 
hardships  as  the  result  of  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  Protestants  abroad. 
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Mr.  J.  C.  Beresford  (Dublin  City) ; — 

“ No  motives  of  personal  regard — not  even  to  my 
“ dearest  and  nearest  connections — could  induce  me 
“ to  give  a vote  in  Parliament  whereby  I should 
“ conceive  myself  accessory  to  the  annihilation  of 
“ the  legislative  independence  of  my  country.” 

Mr.  Edgeworth ; — 

“ Much  commercial  advantage  has  certainly  arisen 
“ to  this  country  since  the  arrangement  of  ’82,  and 
“ I agree  entirely  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  intended 
“ to  be  final,  and  no  Jesuitical  mental  reservation 
“ could  make  it  otherwise.” 

Mr.  Grattan : — 

“ He  [Lord  Castlereagh]  begins  with  the  Church. 
“To  the  Protestant  Church  he  promises  perpetual 
“ security ; to  the  Catholic  Church  his  advocates 
“ promise  eventual  salary ; he  proposes  to  bribe 
“ the  Catholic  clergy  if  they  will  betray  the  Con- 
“ stitution.  In  whatever  form  of  religion  our  pious 
“ Court  contemplates  the  Almighty,  it  ever  occurs 
“ to  convert  Him  to  some  diabolical  purpose.  The 
“ Catholics  had  been  accused  pretty  liberally  of 
“ disloyalty  by  those  very  advocates  who  now  seem 
“ to  think  it  is  proper  to  reward  their  imputed 
“ treasons  against  the  King  provided  they  shall  be 
“ followed  up  by  real  treasons  against  the  people. 
“ I do  not  believe — I never  did  believe — the  general 
“ charges  made  against  the  Catholics.  I do  not 
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“ dispute — I never  did  dispute — the  propriety  of 
“ giving  salaries  to  their  clergy.  But  it  should  be 
“ salaries,  not  bribes — salaries  for  exercise  of  their 
“ religious  duties,  and  not  wages  for  the  practice 
” of  political  apostasy.” 

In  another  speech  Mr.  Grattan  said  ; — 

“ As  for  the  Union — ’tis  no  Union.  It  is  the 
“exclusion  of  your  people  and  the  extinction  of 
“yourselves.  The  Minister  holds  forth  with  one 
“hand  a premium  to  the  Catholic,  with  the  other 
“ a bribe  to  the  Protestant.  What  says  he  to  the 
“Catholic?  If  you  behave  yourselves,  perhaps  at 
“ a future  time  you  shall  have  what  he  does  not 
“ attempt  to  define — a promise,  sir,  for  the  per- 
“ formance  of  which  there  can  be  no  security 
“ unless  he — the  Minister — shall  be  as  immortal  as 
“ the  evil  which  he  endeavours  to  effect.  He  offers 
“ dishonour — not  even  delusion — and  the  infamy  of 
“ his  proposal  is  well  understood  by  the  Catholics. 
“I  rejoice  they  have  come  forward  in  the  manner 
“they  have  done,  and  that  the  spirit  with  which 
“ they  have  resisted  is  equal  to  the  baseness  with 
“ which  they  have  been  insulted.  What  say  they  ? 
“ ‘ Enjoy  the  Constitution,  but  do  it  without  me  ? ’ 
“They  would  not  foUow  the  hearse  of  the  Constitu- 
“tion;  and  were  their  claims  attended  to  they 
“ might  perhaps  have  been  the  saviours  of  its  exist- 
“ence.  They  have  qualified  themselves  for  more 
“ than  a seat  in  this  House.  . . . Weak  and  ex- 
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“hausted  as  I am,  my  strength  small,  my  days 
“ perhaps  but  few,  I come  here  possibly  to  give  my 
“last  vote,  but  it  shall  be  in  the  discharge  of  the 
“most  sacred  of  duties — the  preservation  of  the 
“ liberties  of  my  country,  and  my  last  breath  shall 
“be  offered  on  the  same  altar  on  which  Irish  in- 
“ dependence  is  to  be  the  victim.” 

(Mr.  Grattan’s  reference  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
is  based  upon  the  unexpressed,  or  suppressed, 
ing  which  he  knew  to  exist  amongst  them,  but  not 
to  their  public  declarations,  which  were  nearly  all 
against  him.) 

The  Speaker : — 

“The  noble  Lord  states  an  increase  in  the  Peace 
“ Establishment  of  £500,000  a year.  Is  there  to  be 
“ no  reduction  of  any  kind  ? No.  You  are  to  have 
“the  whole  of  your  civil  establishment.  Your 
“ Exchequer,  your  Secretaries,  your  Commissioners, 
“your  everything  but  your  Parliament;  it  is  the 
“Parliament  they  want  to  remove,  and  nothing 
“else.  ...  I should  be  glad  that  the  noble  Lord 
“ would  show  us  where  the  saving  would  be.  Not 
“ that  I go  upon  saving,  for  I declare  from  my  soul 
“ that  if  England  were  to  give  us  all  her  revenue 
“ and  all  her  trade  I would  not  barter  for  it  the 
“ free  constitution  of  my  country.  ...  I do  not 
“ see  what  religion  has  to  do  with  it.  The  Roman 
“Catholic  and  the  Protestant  are  equally  natives 
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“ of  Ireland.  I call  on  both  of  them — on  all  Irish- 
“ men — to  join  hand  in  hand  against  this  destructive 
“ measure — the  Catholic  as  well  as  the  Protestant — 
“ they  will  thus  save  their  country.” 

(Mr.  Froude  describes  the  Speaker  as  ” The  most 
accomplished  master  of  Finance  in  the  House.”) 

Sir  John  PameU : — 

“A  commutation  of  tithes,  for  instance,  and 
“ some  provision  for  the  Roman  clergy,  had  been 
“ spoken  of  as  measures  concomitant  to  that  Union 
“which  was  held  out  as  the  grand  measure  for 
“ tranquillizing  the  country.  But  if  these  measures 
“ are  good  and  efficacious  for  such  a purpose,  why 
“ not  adopt  them  without  a Union  ? For  my 
“part,  I would  much  rather  produce  tranquillity 
“by  measures  of  conciliation  than  by  measures  of 
“ force ; and  I think  the  Government  is  bound  to 
“ bring  these  measures  forward,  as  they  had  been 
“mentioned  in  a certain  pamphlet,  often  alluded 
“to,  as  the  leading  measures  of  the  tranquillizing 
“system.” 

In  another  debate.  Sir  John  Parnell  said: — 

“ I am  extremely  sorry  to  hear  the  noble  Lord 
“ (Castlereagh)  talk  of  buying  boroughs.  It  is 
“ the  most  unconstitutional  project,  and  the  most 
“ calculated  to  degrade  Parliament,  that  the  iniquity 
“ of  man  could  devise.  ...  It  had  been  said  that 
“ the  Union  would  tend  to  ameliorate  the  situation 
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" of  the  Catholics,  but  I cannot  see  that  it  would 
“ have  any  such  effect ; I do  not  think  it  would 
“be  of  any  advantage  either  to  one  religion  or  the 
“other.  The  noble  Lord  had  asserted  that  the 
“ sentiments  of  the  public  on  this  subject  had 
“changed,  and  that  they  now  wished  for  an  in- 
“ corporate  Union  with  Great  Britain.  I totally 
“ differ  from  the  noble  Lord.  I believe  the  great 
“majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland  are  decidedly 
“ averse  to  a Union — if  I thought  otherwise  I would 
“ not  oppose  it.  But  if  the  noble  Lord  wished  to 
“ try  public  opinion  upon  this  question,  let  him 
“ appoint  a Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
“ business ; let  Parliament  be  dissolved,  and  then 
“ the  people  would  speak  their  sentiments  by 
“ the  representatives  they  would  choose.  If  the 
“ Government  do  not  adopt  this  plan  I shall  cer- 
“ tainly  move  for  an  address  to  his  Majesty,  praying 
“him  to  dissolve  Parhament,  and  then  it  wUl  be 
“ seen  whether  the  majority  of  the  electors  of  Ire- 
“ land  were  inclined  to  a Union  or  not.” 

Mr.  Francis  Dobbs  (Charlemont) ; — 

“ Sir,  if  I am  well  informed,  this  foul  measure  has 
“ been  attempted  to  be  supported  by  as  foul  means. 
“Will  the  noble  Lord  get  up  and  say,  upon  his 
“ honour,  that  the  Church  establishment,  the 
“ Revenue  establishment,  the  Military  establish- 
“ ment,  and  every  dependent  on  Government,  were 
“ not  employed  to  procure  subscribers,  by  threats 
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“ and  promises,  to  the  few  addresses  that  have  been 
“ obtained  in  favour  of  a Union  ? Will  he  declare 
“ upon  his  honour  that  he  does  not  believe  there  is 
“ a man  in  this  House  who  has  the  people’s  money 
“ in  his  pocket,  paid  him  out  of  the  public  treasury, 
“ to  vote  for  this  Union  ? Will  he  declare  upon  his 
“ honour  that  no  money  has  been  paid  to  any  man 
“ to  vacate  his  seat,  who  could  not  be  brought  to 
“vote  for  the  measure,  in  order  that  a Unionist 
“ should  be  returned  in  his  place  ? Will  he  declare 
“ upon  his  honour  that  those  men  who  thus  come 
“in  to  vote  away  their  seats  before  they  are  well 
“ warmed  in  them  are  neither  to  receive  money, 
“ place,  or  preferment  for  their  services  ? Will  he 
“ declare  upon  his  honour  that  no  British  peerages 
“ have  been  promised  in  order  to  get  votes  for 
“ this  measure  ? that  no  Irish  peerages  have  been 
“ promised  for  the  same  purpose  ? that  all  who 
“ hold  places  under  Government  are  free  to  vote 
“ as  they  please  without  fear  of  dismissal  ? No ! 
“ No ! He  wUl  make  no  such  declaration.” 

Having  dwelt  upon  the  evils  which  absenteeism 
would  inflict  on  trade,  commerce,  art,  and  literature, 
and  the  consequent  dulness  of  Irish  society  as  com- 
pared with  the  attractions  of  English  life,  Mr.  Dobbs 
uttered  the  following  remarkable  peroration  ; — 

“ I tell  you,  sir,  the  Hand  of  God  has  marked 
“ this  country  for  His  own.  It  was  not  for  nothing 
“ that  the  harp  of  David,  with  an  angel  in  its  front. 
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“ was  made  the  arms  of  Ireland.  It  was  not  for 
“ nothing  that  the  Apostolic  crown  is  the  crown  of 
“ Ireland.  It  was  not  for  nothing  that  the  serpent 
“ and  every  venomous  creature  has  been  banished 
“ from  the  land.  I tell  the  noble  Lord,  I teU  you, 
“ sir,  and  this  House,  and  I proclaim  to  the  British 
“ and  Irish  nations,  that  the  independence  of  Ireland 
“ is  written  in  the  immutable  records  of  heaven.” 

Mr.  Charles  O’Hara  (Co.  Sligo) ; — 

“ Nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  to  the  peace 
“ of  the  country  than  that  the  people  should  sup- 
“ pose  themselves  deprived  of  their  Parliament 
“ contrary  to  the  real  and  unbiased  sentiments 
“ of  this  House.  ...  Be  the  religious  persuasion 
“ of  men  what  it  may,  they  will  aU  find  common 
“ cause  in  the  calamitous  effects  of  such  a measure. 
“ . . . Nor  will  I suppose  that  the  Parliament  of 
“ Ireland  would  so  far  desert  the  interests  of  the 
“ kingdom  as  to  adopt  this  wicked  measure.  . . . 
“ The  House  of  Lords  is  not  pledged  to  support  this 
“ Union.  But  if,  insensible  to  their  honour  and  their 
“ duty,  they  should  be  induced  by  any  private  con- 
“ siderations  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  country, 
“ the  title  of  an  Irish  peer  will  be  a badge  of  infamy 
“ to  all  generations.  At  home  he  will  be  execrated, 
" and  wherever  he  shall  travel  he  will  be  despised.” 

Mr.  Arthur  Moore  (Tralee) : — 

“ Sir,  I have  no  hesitation  to  say  that  if  they 
“ carry  the  measure  under  all  the  circumstances 
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“ which  I have  stated  and  observed  upon,  it  will 
" be  a robbery  and  not  a treaty ; an  act  of  con- 
“ straint  and  violence,  not  of  compact  and  vohtion  ; 
" a conquest,  not  a Union.  A Union  upon  such 
“ principles,  and  accomplished  by  such  means, 
“ Policy  can  never  require.  Justice  can  never 
“ sanctify.  Wisdom  can  never  approve.  Patriotism 
" can  never  reconcile.  Time  can  never  cement,  and 
“ Force  can  never  establish.” 

Mr.  Moore  further  describes  the  Bill  as — 

“ An  atrocious  attack  upon  the  independent 
“ Parliament  of  the  land,  which  I am  sworn  to 
“ defend  as  part  of  the  existing  constitution,  in 
“ which  no  man  is  altogether  sui  juris,  but  a trustee 
“ for  the  rights  of  others,  whose  boast  and  birth- 
“ right  it  is.” 

Lord  Castlereagh : — 

“ I did  not  expect  such  an  argument  from  con- 
“ stitutional  lawyers,  or  to  hear  advanced  the 
“ position  that  a legislature  was  not  at  all  com- 
" petent  to  do  that  for  which  it  could  only  have 
“ been  instituted — the  adoption  of  the  best  measures 
“ to  promote  the  general  happiness  and  prosperity.” 

Mr.  J.  M.  O’Donel  (Ratoath) : — 

“The  noble  Lord  has  sought  for  confidence  in 
“ order  to  betray  it.  He  has  pretended  to  public 
“ virtue  to  give  effectual  strength  to  public  vice, 
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" and  he  has  assumed  the  name  of  patriot  for  the 
" particular  purpose  of  assassinating  and  destroying 
" the  liberties  and  constitution  of  his  country. 
“ Such  is  the  Minister,  and  there  is  the  man.  . . . 
“ Has  he,  the  representative  of  one  of  the  most 
“ populous  counties  in  this  kingdom  (Co.  Down), 
“ asked  the  sense  of  his  constituents  ? He  has  not  ? 
“ Has  he  dared  to  contradict  the  assertion  made 
“ to  you  this  night  by  his  colleague  [Mr.  Francis 
“ Savage]  that  the  County  of  Down  are  to  a man 
“ against  this  measure  ? He  has  not.  What  then 
“ does  this  political  monster  mean  by  taking  the 
" sense  of  the  people  ? . . . Look  to  the  spirited 
“ sentiments  which  are  daily  poured  in  from  the 
“ very  counties  which  are  alleged  to  be  for  the 
“ Union.  See  those  from  Armagh,  Limerick,  Tip- 
“ perary,  Leitrim,  Galway,  Roscommon,  Monaghan, 
“ Sligo,  Westmeath,  &c.  Will  the  noble  Lord  say 
“ he  has  the  sense  of  the  people  ? ” 

On  rising  in  another  debate  to  second  a motion  a 
fit  of  coughing  seized  the  occupants  of  the  Govern- 
ment side,  whereon  Mr.  O’Donel  said : “ If  the  in- 
“ fluenza — which  occasionally  affects  the  other  side 
“ of  the  House  when  gentlemen  at  this  side  are 
“ speaking — continues  its  operations,  it  will  not 
“ shorten  my  speech,  for  when  it  seizes  gentlemen 
“ I shall  sit  down  until  it  has  ceased,  and  then  pro- 
“ ceed  in  what  I have  to  say ; and  I hope  the  dis- 
“ order  will  terminate  in  a confirmed  consumption 
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“ in  those  who  have  attacked  the  constitution  of 
“ their  country.  If  any  gentleman  will,  singly, 
“ come  forward  and  cough,  or  laugh,  at  me,  I shall 
“ not  be  slow  to  prescribe  some  expectorating 
“ pills ! ” (Mr.  O’Donel  was  afterwards  killed  in 
a duel  with  Mr.  Bingham.  The  two  O’Donels  were 
sons  of  Sir  Neale  O’Donel  of  Newport,  Co.  Mayo.) 

Mr.  R.  Dawson  (Co.  Monaghan) ; — 

“ Those  contending  sects  which,  certainly,  the 
“ present  administration  found  at  variance,  and 
“ which,  as  certainly,  have,  unhappily  for  them- 
" selves  and  for  their  country,  continued  to  be  so 
“ for  generations  back  (I  shall  not  now,  sir,  enter 
“ into  the  causes),  have,  on  the  measure  being  ex- 
“ pounded — hke  man  and  wife,  who  have  often  been 
“ supposed  to  turn  to  the  joint  attack  of  the  inter- 
“ meddling  intruder  who  interposes  to  separate 
“ them — thus  have  the  different  persuasions  of  this 
“ country,  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic,  the 
“ Orangeman  and  the  Romanist,  on  the  proposal 
“ of  this  measure  shaken  hands,  in  order  by  every 
“ constitutional  means  to  put  down  and  defeat  a 
“ project  in  their  opinion  so  destructive  of  their 
“ mutual  interests  and  their  common  constitu- 
“ tion.” 

Colonel  Vereker  referred  to  the  Unionist  mem- 
bers as  “ a motley  crew,”  and  proceeded  to  define 
the  phrase. 
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“ I will  tell  you,  sir,  what  I term  a motley 
“ crew — one  composed  of  a very  few  honest  men, 
“ a number  of  placemen  and  pensioners,  some  Eng- 
“ lishmen  who  disgrace  themselves  by  being  made 
“ the  tools  of  the  Ministers,  and  some  deserters  and 
“ apostates  who  are  united  in  the  common  cause — 
“ whose  exertions  are  directed  to  one  common 
“ object — the  downfall  of  Ireland.  . . . Fie ! Fie ! 
“ upon  you,  ye  apostates — you  have  taken  the 
“ glittering  bait  held  out  to  you  by  the  Minister 
“ that  he  may  play  you  in  the  stream  formed  by 
“ the  tears  of  your  country.” 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  the  arguments 
of  the  Anti-Unionists  had  been,  in  substance,  anti- 
cipated by  the  declarations  which  were  published 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  same  applies  to  the 
contentions  put  forth  by  the  supporters  of  the 
measure.  These  were  nowhere  so  ably  stated  as 
by  Lord  Clare  in  the  Upper  House.  But  to  any 
reader  who  keeps  before  his  mind  three  considera- 
tions the  arguments  of  Lord  Clare  would  hardly 
bring  conviction.  These  considerations  are  : — 

First — Ireland  under  a reformed  Parliament.  As 
it  was,  the  Parliament  was  in  absolute  subjection, 
not  to  British  law,  but  to  British  influence,  exer- 
cised in  a vicious  manner,  as  admitted  on  all  sides. 
An  Irish  ministry  never  thought  of  resigning.  It 
always  maintained  a majority,  by  foul  means  or 
fair.  Thus  the  kingdom  was  ruled  by  political 
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vice.  The  Close  Borough  system  invited  corrup- 
tion, Nothing  better  for  the  purpose  could  be 
invented.  It  was  copied  from  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, But  already  it  was  doomed.  Its  aboJition 
was  merely  a question  of  time.  And  it  adds  to 
the  virtue  of  the  Anti-Unionist  patrons  that  they 
saw  their  privileges  about  to  lapse,  yet  they  re- 
sisted the  offer  of  £1^,000  per  Borough, 

The  second  consideration  is — Ireland  unblighted 
by  absenteeism.  After  the  Union  this  evil,  which 
already  existed  in  the  bud,  penetrated  to  every 
vein  of  Irish  prosperity.  In  no  department  of 
national  life  was  this  less  noticeable  than  that  of 
education,  owing  to  the  wave  of  enthusiasm  for 
learning  which  afterwards  sprang  up.  Yet  the 
average  Irish  secondary  school  is  but  a pigmy 
compared  with  what  it  would  be  were  it  not  for 
the  annual  juvenile  migration  to  English  schools,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  Irish  pupils  who  are  wholly 
absentees.  Viewed  at  its  brightest  side  absenteeism 
has  had  baneful  results.  If  Irish  peers  and  gentle- 
men spent  their  winters  in  Dublin,  as  they  did 
before  the  Union,  the  historian  would  have  a very 
different  story  to  tell,  and  an  Encumbered  Estates 
Court  would  have  been  unknown  in  Ireland, 

The  third  consideration  is — Ireland  prosperous 
in  manufactures.  In  1800  the  evils  of  hostile  laws 
had  not  been  healed  in  three  of  the  Provinces, 
The  infant  industries  required  to  be  nursed.  But 
at  one  sudden  stroke  the  centre  of  gravity  of  Irish 
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Society,  Fashion,  and  Intellectual  Life  was  moved 
from  the  Irish  to  the  English  capital.  The  reader 
can  easily  conceive  the  manifold  hardships  which 
followed  from  this  sudden  revolution  in  Irish  affairs. 
Above  all,  it  drove  the  people  to  rely  more  than 
ever  on  the  limited  quantity  of  land  within  the 
island,  which  rose  to  an  impossible  price,  ending  in 
the  miseries  of  the  land  war.  These  are  aspects 
of  the  case  which  were  imseen,  or  else  ignored,  by 
Lords  Cornwallis,  Clare,  and  Castlereagh. 

The  Means  by  whch  the  Union  was 
Effected 

Sir  John  Parnell  charged  the  Government  with 
“ despatching  persons  of  the  lowest  class  through 
“ the  country,  and  securing  signatures  by  the 
“ meanest  methods.” 

Mr.  A.  Moore  alleged  that  “ the  most  disgraceful 
stratagems  ” were  resorted  to. 

Mr.  Armstrong  said  : “ The  most  shameful  means 
“ were  practised  to  obtain  signatures  for  the 
“ measure,  and  the  lowest  description  of  wretches 
“ persuaded  to  sign.” 

Colonel  Maxwell  Barry  complained  that  “ The 
“ most  foul  stratagems  had  been  used  to  influence 
“ men  to  sign  for  . . . this  desperate  and  infamous 
“ measure.” 
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Colonel  Merv5m  Archdall  said : “ The  most  base 
“ artifices  and  lowest  stratagems  had  been  used 
“in  the  north-west  parts  of  the  kingdom,”  in 
support  of  the  measure. 

Similar  complaints  were  made  by  Lord  Mathew, 
Colonel  Vereker,  Mr.  Dobbs,  Mr.  O’Hara,  and  Mr. 
French. 


The  Curtain  Falls 


Tunt  7,  1800. 

On  Lord  Castlereagh’s  motion,  after  the  second 
reading,  “ that  the  Bill  be  engrossed,”  Mr.  O’Donel 
moved,  and  Mr.  Tighe  seconded, 

“ That  the  Bill  be  Burnt.” 

The  Speaker  invited  the  sense  of  the  House, 
as  there  was  no  precedent  for  such  a motion. 
Major  Osborne  said  it  must  be  perfectly  in  order 
as  “ no  precedent  has,  or  could  have,  existed 
“ for  a Legislative  Assembly  annihilating  them- 
“ selves.” 

The  Right  Hon.  John  Beresford  (County  Water- 
ford) moved  that  the  hon.  member’s  (Mr.  O’Donel’s) 
conduct  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  whereupon  strangers  and  reporters  were 
excluded,  and  what  was  practically  the  last  scene 
in  the  drama  was  enacted  within  closed  doors. 
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A Full  Confession 
Lord  Castlereagh  to  Mr.  Cooke. 

June  21,  1800. 

“ I am  not  much  surprised  that  Ministers  should, 

‘ abstractedly,  wish  to  get  rid  of  B , though 

‘ I should  feel  very  much  so  if  they  put  that, 
‘ or  any  other  awkwardness,  in  competition  with 
‘ Lord  Cornwallis’  honour.  They  sent  him  into 
‘ this  country  to  risk  an  established  character  at 
‘ the  close  of  a political  life,  and  I cannot  easily 
‘ persuade  myself  that  Mr.  Pitt  will  give  him  up, 
‘ on  a point  of  patronage,  after  what  he  has  ac- 
‘ complished.  But  from  King’s  (the  Secretary’s) 
‘ arguments  it  appears  that  the  Cabinet,  after 
‘having  carried  the  measure  by  the  force  of  in- 
‘ fluence — of  which  they  were  apprised  in  every 
‘ despatch  sent  from  hence  for  the  last  18  months 
‘ — wish  to  forget  all  this ; they  turn  short  round 
‘ and  say  it  would  be  a pity  to  tarnish  all  that  has 
‘ been  so  well  done  by  giving  any  such  shock  to 
‘ public  sentiment.  If  they  imagine  they  can 
‘ take  up  popular  ground  by  disappointing  their 
‘ supporters,  and  by  disgracing  the  Irish  Govem- 
‘ ment,  I think  they  wiU  find  themselves  mistaken. 
‘ It  will  be  no  secret  what  has  been  promised,  and 
‘ by  what  means  the  Union  has  been  secured. 

‘ Disappointment  will  encourage,  not  prevent,  dis- 
‘ closure  ; and  the  only  effect  of  such  a proceediiig. 
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“ on  their  part,  will  be  to  add  the  weight  of  their 
“ testimony  to  that  of  the  Anti-Unionists  in  pro- 
“ claiming  the  profligacy  of  the  means  by  which  the 
“ measure  has  been  accomplished  ” ! ! 


Te  Deum 

Bishop  Moylan  of  Cork  to  Mr.  Marshall. 

July  26,  1800. 

“ The  great  question  of  the  Legislative  Union  is, 
“ thank  God,  most  happily  decided.  The  manner 
“ in  which  Lord  Castlereagh  has  conducted  that 
“ important  measure  is  highly  honourable  to  his 
“ Lordship,  and  evinces  the  most  extensive 
“ abilities.  He  has  closed  a most  glorious  and 
“ successful  campaign.  May  the  Almighty  grant 
“ him  health  and  length  of  days  to  consolidate 
“ the  good  work,  and  to  see  the  advantages  real- 
“ ised  which  are  expected,  eventually,  to  accrue 
“ from  it  to  this  most  distracted  country.” 


London  and  Rome 
Sir  J.  C.  Hippisley  to  Lord  Castlereagh . 

Brighton,  September  10,  1800. 

“ In  a late  conversation  with  my  friend  Pelham 
“ he  told  me  this  : ‘ He  has  no  fear  of  direct  com- 
“ munication  with  the  Popish  Government,  and  that 
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“ he  was  convinced  that  the  Catholic  clergy  of 
“ Ireland  could'  not  well  be  governed  without  some 
“ negotiation  with  the  See  of  Rome.’  To  the  same 
“ effect  I think  also  was  your  Lordship’s  opinion.” 

The  Papacy  Misrepresented 
Sir  J.  C.  Hippisley  to  Lord  Castlereagh. 
Private.  '' September  21,  1800. 

“ My  dear  Lord, — Your  Lordship  wiU  probably 
“ recollect  that,  in  the  correspondence  with  Lord 
“ Hobart,  Dr.  Troy  is  represented  as  expressing 
“ a desire  to  be  informed  ‘ whether  the  English 
“ Roman  Catholic  clergy  were  friendly  to  the  idea 
“ of  a Government  provision,’  and  that  certain 
“ persons  affected,  on  the  authority  of  Rome,  to 
“ assert  that  the  Pope  certainly  would  disapprove 
“ such  provision,  as  making  the  clergy  of  the 
“ Roman  Catholic  communion  dependent  upon  our 
“ Government.  To  this  point  I beg  to  transmit 
" to  your  Lordship  a.  copy  of  a letter  from  the 
“ Prefect  of  the  Congregation  of  Propaganda  Fide, 
“written  in  the  name  of  the  Pope  (who  reads  aU 
“ letters  from  the  Congregation),  and  of  the  Congre- 
“gation  itself,  consisting  of  twenty-one  cardinals. 
“Though  dated  in  July,  it  arrived  only  by  the  last 
“ mail,  and  your  Lordship  will  observe  that  the 
“sentiments  expressed  in  this  official  document 
“ are  strongly  in  favour  of  such  provision.” 
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The  Kingdom  of  Ireland 

January  i,  i8oi. 

In  the  Prayer  for  the  High  Court  of  Parliament 
the  petition  for  the  welfare  of  “ our  Sovereign  and 
his  kingdoms  ” was  changed,  by  an  Order  in 
Council,  to  “ our  Sovereign  and  his  dominions 
It  appears  to  have  been  thought  desirable  that 
Ireland  should  cease  to  be  referred  to  henceforth 
as  a kingdom.  In  the  documents  we  have  already 
considered  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  styled 
“ this  kingdom  ” sounds  peculiar  to  the  ears  of  the 
twentieth-century  reader.  Yet  no  change  in  this 
respect  was  made  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Edward 
VII.  is  King  of  Ireland  in  the  same  sense  as  all 
his  predecessors  were  since  King  Henry  VIII.,  by 
whom  the  title  was  first  assumed  with  the  assent  of 
both  Parliaments.  Pope  Urban  III.  gave  permission 
to  King  Henry  II.  to  crown  any  of  his  sons  King  of 
Ireland,  but  advantage  was  not  taken  of  the  favour. 
The  English  monarchs  continued  to  adopt  the  title 
“ Lord  ” of  Ireland  until  the  period  mentioned. 

The  Prayer  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  the  Irish 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  stiU  retains  the  petition 
for  “ the  safety  and  welfare  of  this  kingdom,”  that 
is,  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland. 
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King  George  III.  and  Catholic  Emancipation. 

1801. 

Mr.  Pitt  prepared  a Bill  for  granting  Catholic 
Emancipation,  but  on  hearing  of  it  the  King  said 
to  Mr.  Dundas ; “I  count  any  man  my  personal 
enemy  who  proposes  any  such  measure.” 

Mr.  Pitt  resigned,  and  the  question  was  given  up 
for  a time. 

In  1812  a measure  for  Emancipation  passed  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  was  rejected  by  the  House 
of  Lords. 

In  1829  it  was  placed  on  the  Statute  Book. 


The  Cornwallis  Statue 

February  3,  1806. 

Lord  Castlereagh  moved  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  that  a statue  to  the  memory  of  Marquis 
Cornwallis  be  placed  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  London. 
Two  members  opposed  the  motion.  One  was  an 
Englishman  named  Wyndham,  whose  opposition 
was  attributed  to  the  eccentricity  of  his  character ; 
the  other  was  Mr.  Charles  O’Hara,  member  for  the 
County  Sligo,  whose  attitude  does  not  here  require 
to  be  explained.  He  was  a leading  member  of  a 
small  party,  whose  sentiments  he  probably  ex- 
pressed. 
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How  Dublin  felt  after  the  Union 

September  i,  1810. 

The  Midsummer  Quarter  Sessions  Grand  Jury  of 
Dublin  complained  bitterly  of  the  accumulation 
of  distress  caused  by  the  Union,  and  called  upon 
their  representatives,  Mr.  Grattan  and  Mr.  Robert 
Shaw,  “to  be  unwearied  in  their  endeavours  to 
“ have  its  legislature  restored  to  this  ill-fated 
“ country.” 

At  the  City  of  Dubhn  election  of  i8i8  some 
miscreants  assaulted  Mr.  Grattan,  whereon  numer- 
ous resolutions  of  sympathy  and  admiration  were 
passed  which  indicate  the  state  of  feeling  as  to  the 
period  of  Ireland’s  legislative  independence. 

The  churchwardens  and  people  of  St.  Paul’s 
Parish,  Dubhn,  said : “ The  bright  pages  of  our 
“ history,  in  which  the  name  of  Grattan  and  con- 
“ stitutional  liberty  are  connected,  can  never  be 
“ obliterated  from  the  remembrance  of  Irishmen. 

“ J.  J.  Bell  ) 

^ f Churchwardens.” 

"D.  Lindsay) 

St.  James’s  Vestry  declared  ; — 

" The  most  precious  days  of  our  history  are 
“ connected  with  your  political  career ; our  best 
“ privileges  were  obtained  through  your  zealous 
“ and  ardent  instrumentality.” 
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St.  Bridget’s  Vestry  : — 

" In  you,  sir,  we  behold  with  pride  one  of  our 
“ brightest  constellations,  which,  we  trust,  will  one 
“ day  burst  like  a thunderbolt  to  rend  asunder  that 
“ gloomy  cloud — the  Union — which  so  darkens  our 
“ horizon.” 

St.  Catherine’s  ; — 

“ We  recoUect  that  in  events  of  your  life  is  traced 
“ the  brightest  page  that  adorns  her  (our  country’s) 
“ history.” 

St.  Mark’s ; — 

“Your  giant  arm  raised  her  (our  country)  from 
“ the  degrading  abyss ; her  blemishes  vanished 
“ before  the  splendour  of  your  eloquence ; and 
“ when  the  perfidious  spoiler  came  to  rifle  those 
“envied  beauties  which  your  paternal  tenderness 
“ had  matured ; when  your  patriot  love  could  no 
“ longer  sustain  the  Irish  nation  on  the  proud  and 
“ independent  eminence  to  which  your  intrepid 
“integrity  raised  her,  you  were  found  heroically 
“ offering  the  sacrifice  of  your  life  in  vindication 
“of  her  expiring  rights,  and  in  aid  of  her  last 
“ agonies,  flinging,  with  virtuous  despair,  your 
“ indignant  rapier  in  the  teeth  of  the  ruffian  policy 
“ that,  in  extinguishing  her  resident  Parliament,  has 
“ extinguished  the  liberties  of  guiltless  Ireland.” 

St.  Mary’s  and  St.  Werburgh’s  addressed  Mr. 
Grattan  as  “ The  Father  of  his  country.” 
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St.  Audoen’s  as  “ The  champion  of  Ireland’s  best 
“ and  brightest  days.” 

St.  Luke’s : — 

“ The  man  whose  great  and  comprehensive  mind 
“ first  obtained  for  Ireland  a constitution.” 


The  Reward  of  Iniquity 

January  19,  1868. 

The  payment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  by 
the  State  was  never  found  to  be  popular  with  any 
party  outside  their  own  ranks. 

The  end  of  the  discussion  is  marked  by  a letter 
from  Cardinal  Manning  to  Monsignor  Talbot  at 
Rome,  dated  January  19,  1868  : — 

“ My  dear  Mgr.  Talbot, — I write  one  line,  too 
“late,  I fear,  to  put  you  on  your  guard  lest  Lord 
“Clarendon  should  be  urging  the  endowment  of 
“ the  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland.  This  is  done  with 
“ the  avowed  intention  of  gaining  a hold  over  them. 
“It  would  absolutely  separate  them  from  their 
“flocks,  and  I fear  there  is  a strong  party  forming 
“ to  carry  it.  If  any  colour  or  countenance  could 
“ be  extorted  or  stolen  from  the  Holy  See  in  its 
“ favour  we  should  be  paralysed  here.  We  are  in  a 
“ great  crisis,  but  I am  hopeful.” 

The  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the 
Irish  Church  was  granted  as  a consolation  gift 
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to  the  Roman  Catholic  party.  Of  this  Cardinal 
Manning  wrote  two  months  later : — 

April  2,  1868. 

Disestablishment,  and  the  consequent  lifting  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  political  and  social 
equality,  would  be  “ the  heaviest  blow  the  Re- 
“ formation  and  the  Royal  Supremacy  has  ever 
“ received.” 

The  plans  of  the  Churches,  so  carefully  devised 
at  the  Union,  have  all  utterly  failed.  The  Estab- 
lishment, which  was  secured  “for  everf  has  toppled 
down,  and  the  “ provision  competent  and  secured  ” 
which  dangled  before  the  eyes  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  has  proved  to  be  a “WiU  o’  the 
Wisp.” 

The  Effects  of  the  Union 

In  view  of  the  repeated  warnings  uttered  by  the 
enemies  of  Union  as  to  the  mischievous  effects  of 
the  measure  on  the  future  prosperity  of  Ireland, 
one  feels  inclined  to  glance  at  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  country,  and  to  ask.  How  far  did 
those  evil  forebodings  come  to  pass  ? Mr.  Froude 
gives  an  answer  to  the  question.  He  approves 
strongly  of  the  Union.  “ The  Parliamentary 
“ Union,”  he  writes,  “ was  indeed  most  necessary. 
“ ...  At  least  it  would  remove  an  institution, 
“ the  continuance  of  which  in  any  shape  was  fatal 
“ to  the  possibility  of  amendment.”  Yet  the  result 
he  gives  as  follows ; “ Socially  and  internally  the 
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“ Union  worked  only  mischief.  In  the  last  century 
“ (the  eighteenth)  Ireland  had  an  intellectual  life. 
“Besides  her  popular  orators  she  produced  artists, 
“ men  of  letters,  statesmen,  soldiers,  the  best  of 
“which  the  empire  had  to  boast.  Society  was 
“never  anywhere,  perhaps,  more  brilliant  than  in 
“Dublin  in  the  years  which  succeeded  1782.  The 
"great  Peers  and  Commoners  had  cast  their  lot 
" with  the  national  life.  They  had  their  castles  in 
“ the  country  and  their  town  houses  in  the  Irish 
" metropolis.  Their  lives  had  a public  purpose. 
“ They  were  conscious  of  high  responsibilities;  and, 
“ if  they  were  not  always  wise,  they  had  force  and 
“ dignity  of  character.  With  the  Union  aU  was 
" changed.  The  centre  of  political  life  had  been 
" removed  to  England,  and  men  who  had  intellect 
“ and  ambition  followed  it.  The  high-bom  and  the 
“ fashionable  cared  less  than  ever  for  the  second- 
“ rate  attractions  of  a provincial  city.  . . . Persons 
“ of  orderly  habits  went  away  and  left  their  estates 
“to  be  managed  by  agents,  or  let  in  leases  for  lives 
" to  middlemen.” 

"The  most  Corrupt  Assembly  that  ever 
Sate  in  Europe” 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted  that  the  Irish 
Parliament  was  intensely  corrupt,  and  that  it  was 
so  before  Lord  Cornwallis  or  Lord  Castlereagh  had 
any  connection  with  it.  A statement  on  this  point 
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by  Lord  Macaulay  may  be  regarded  as  a typical  one. 
Writing  of  the  benefits  which  might  have  flowed 
from  the  Union,  if  only  the  designs  of  Mr.  Pitt  had 
been  fully  carried  out,  he  says:  “The  old  Parlia- 
‘ ‘ ment  in  College  Green  would  have  been  regretted 
“ only  by  a small  knot  of  discarded  jobbers  and 
“ oppressors,  and  would  have  been  remembered  by 
“ the  body  of  the  nation  with  the  loathing  and 
“ contempt  due  to  the  most  tyrannical  and  most 
“ corrupt  assembly  that  ever  sate  in  Europe.” 

The  fact  is  that,  amongst  all  classes  in  Ireland, 
there  was  a strong  feeling  of  pride  in  their  national 
assembly.  Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
people  an5rwhere  in  the  world,  civilised  or  un- 
civilised, who  do  not  look  with  some  degree  of 
reverence  to  the  institution  which  expresses  the 
voice  and  will  of  their  nation.  The  Irish  had 
engaged  in  a very  keen  struggle  to  secure  the 
independence  of  their  Parliament  only  a few  years 
before  its  suppression,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  any  class  of  the  people  who  were  unbribed, 
and  of  sufficient  independence  to  declare  their  own 
opinions,  had  any  such  feeling  towards  their  Parlia- 
ment as  “loathing”  or  “ contempt.” 

Lord  Macaulay  knew  well  that  the  best  of  Par- 
liaments during  the  reigns  of  the  Georges  were, 
because  of  defects  in  their  constitution,  liable  to 
serious  abuse.  Of  the  British  Parliament  he 
wrote  as  follows : “ Scarcely  had  the  executive 
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“government  become  really  responsible  to  the 
“ House  of  Commons  when  it  began  to  appear  that 
“ the  House  of  Commons  was  not  really  responsible 
“ to  the  nation.  Many  of  the  constituent  bodies 
“were  under  the  absolute  control  of  individuals; 
“many  were  notoriously  at  the  command  of  the 
"highest  bidder.  The  debates  were  not  published. 
“ It  was  very  seldom  known  out  of  doors  how  a 
“gentleman  had  voted.  Thus,  while  the  Ministry 
“ were  accountable  to  the  Parliament,  the  majority 
“ of  the  Parhament  was  accountable  to  nobody. 
“ Under  such  circumstances  nothing  could  be  more 
“ natural  than  that  the  members  should  insist  on  being 
"paid  for  their  votes,  should  form  themselves  into 
“ combinations  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  prices 
" of  their  votes,  and  should,  at  critical  conjunctures, 
“ extort  larger  wages  by  threatening  a strike.  Thus 
“ the  Whig  Ministries  of  George  the  First  and 
“ George  the  Second  were  compelled  to  reduce 
"corruption  to  a system,  and  to  practise  it  on  a 
“ gigantic  scale.” 

Which  then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  “ the  most 
“ corrupt  assembly  that  ever  sate  in  Europe  ” ? 

Lord  Cornwallis  himself  was  not  less  severe  than 
Macaulay,  Froude,  and  other  critics  in  his  private 
sentiments  towards  the  Irish.  “ I long,”  said  he, 
“ to  kick  those  whom  my  public  duty  obliges  me 
“ to  court.  My  occupation  is  to  negotiate  and 
“job  with  the  most  corrupt  people  under  heaven.  I 
“ despise  and  hate  myself  every  hour  for  engaging 
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“ in  such  dirty  work,  and  am  supported  only  by 
“the  reflection  that  without  a Union  the  British 
“ Empire  must  be  dissolved.”  This  is  a remarkable 
statement  coming  from  one  whose  complaint  and 
anxiety  it  was  that  the  people,  whom  he  describes 
“ as  the  most  corrupt  under  heaven,”  would  not 
yield  to  his  corruptions  as  rapidly  as  he  administered 
them.  The  statement  is  a calumny.  During  the 
previous  reign  Lord  Carteret  came  to  Ireland  “ to 
negotiate  and  job”  according  to  the  same  plan 
as  that  adopted  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  except  that 
the  former  pursued  his  course  in  a more  timid 
and  more  modest  spirit.  The  character  in  which 
Lord  Cornwallis  appears  to  many  Irishmen  corre- 
sponds more  closely  (although  he  was  eulogized  by 
Bishop  Moylan  and  the  Freeman’s  Journal)  to  that 
in  which  Dean  Swift  depicted  Earl  Carteret  than  does 
the  immediate  object  of  the  Dean’s  invective  : — 

“ So,  to  effect  his  monarch’s  ends. 

From  hell  a Viceroy-devil  ascends, 

His  budget  with  corruption  crammed. 

The  contributions  of  the  damned. 

Which,  with  unsparing  hand,  he  strows 
Through  Courts  and  Senates  as  he  goes. 

And  then,  at  Beelzebub’s  black  hall, 

Complains  his  budget  is  too  small.” 
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A Patriot’s  Request 

Mr.  Michael  Davitt  to  the  Rev.  John  Roche  Ardill. 

St.  Justin’s,  Dalkey,  Aprils,  1905. 

“ Give  us  more  facts  relating  to  . . . Ireland’s 
“ crucifixion  between  the  tyrannies  of  London  and 
“ Rome.” 

The  words  omitted  from  this  quotation  are  “ the 
“ first  four  centuries  of,”  but  there  is  no  difficulty, 
as  regards  any  century  since  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth,  in  complying  with  Mr.  Davitt’s  request. 


The  Constituencies  of  Ireland 

Ireland,  previous  to  the  Union,  was  divided  into 
150  constituencies,  each  returning  two  members 
to  Parhament.  Thirty-two  of  these  were  counties, 
and  the  remaining  118  were  variously  designated 
as  cities,  boroughs,  towns,  and  manors. 


Counties.  Cities,  Boroughs,  &c. 

Antrim  . . Antrim,  Belfast,  Lisburn,  Randalstown,  Car- 

rickfergus  (county  and  town). 

Armagh  . . Armagh,  Charlemont. 

Carlow  . . Carlow,  Old  Leighlin. ' 

Cavan.  . . Cavan,  Belturbet. 

Clare  . . Clare. 
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Counties. 

Cork  . . 

Cities,  Boroughs,  &c. 

. Cork  (city),  Baltimore,  Bundon  Bridge, 
Castlemartyr,  Charleville,  Clonakilty, 
Doneraile  (manor),  Kinsale  (town), 
Mallow  (town),  Middleton  (town),  Rath- 
cormack,  Youghal  (town). 

Donegal  . 

. Donegal,  Ballyshannon,  Killybegs,  Lifford, 
St.  Johnstown. 

Down  . 

. Bangor,  Hillsborough,  Downpatrick,  Killy- 
leagh,  Newry,  Newtownards. 

Dublin  . . 

. Dublin  (city),  Dublin  University,  Newcastle, 
Swords. 

Fermanagh 
Galway  . 
Kerry  . . 

Kildare  . 
Kilkenny . 

. Enniskillen. 

. Galway  (town),  Athenry,  Tuam. 

. Ardfert,  Dingle- Icouch,  Tralee. 

. Kildare,  Athy,  Harristown,  Naas. 

. Kilkenny  (city),  Callan,  St.  Canice  {alias 
Irishtown),  Inistioge,  Gowran,  Knock- 
topher. 

King's . . 

Leitrim  . 
Louth . . 

. Banagher,  Thomastown,  Philipstown. 

. Carrick,  Jamestown. 

. Ardee,  Carlingford,  Drogheda,  Dundalk, 
Dunleer. 

Limerick  . . Limerick  (city),  Askeaton,  Kilmallock. 

Londonderry  Derry  (city),  Coleraine,  Newtownlimavady. 
Longford.  . Longford,  Granard,  Lanesborough,  St. 


Mayo  . 
Meath.  . 

Johnstown. 

. Castlebar. 

. Athboy,  Duleek,  Kells,  Navan,  Ratoath, 
Trim. 

Monaghan 

. Monaghan. 

Queen's  . . Ballynakill,  Maryboro',  Portarlington. 
Roscommon.  Roscommon,  Boyle,  Tulsk. 

Sligo  . . . Sligo. 

K 
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Counties.  Cities,  Boroughs,  &c. 

Tipperary  . Cashel  (city),  Clonmel,  Fethard. 

Tyrone  . . Clogher  (city),  Augher,  Dungannon,  Stra- 

bane. 

Waterford  . Waterford  (city),  Dungarvan,  Lismore, 
Tallagh. 

Westmeath  . Athlone,  Fore,  Kilbeggan,  Mullingar  (manor). 

Wexford  . . Wexford  (town),  Bannow,  Clonmines,  Ennis- 

corthy,  Fethard,  Gorey,  Newross  (town), 
Taghmon. 

Wicklow  . . Wicklow,  Baltinglass,  Blessington,  Carysfort. 


THE  END 
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